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What Every School Should Have! 
i ei) NEW AMERICAN CHARTS. 


These Charts are finely printed 
(with a beautiful red border) in 
bold clear type, which was all 
made expressly for the purpose. 
The matter is pleasing and attract- 
ive, and the illustrations are appro- 
priate. 

In Nos. 15 and 16, and in the 
phonic spelling exercises of the 
other charts, sé/ent /etters are indi- 
cated by a novel and original de- 
vice. A Pair of 


ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. /™ Handsome 


PORE Mines ee ee ee Se ee ERO, 
eee  Japanned Iron Brackets, 
mecdumacer (0 7 ee Wi to be fastened to the wall or black- 
J.H.BUTLER & COMPANY. board, from which the charts can be 
ja §=6suspended, will be furnished with 
each set, without extra charge. If 
preferred, cords may be used in- 
stead of brackets. (See illustra- 
tions). 

We believe that these Charts will 
impart more information than any 
other series published, and that 
they will be wanted in every 


school. 
80 Numbers in a Set. 
26 x 33 Inches in Size. 


On Walnut Rollers with Brackets. 





= 


YOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION) 
1 age Fy = OOnly- $5.00 per Set. 
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ChiTORELLS J.NEW | OUTLINE MAPS. ) 


EBxcelling All Others in Beauty, Accuracy and Cheapness. 
I—SMAL}L SERIES. 


With or without Names. 
Only Ten Dollars a Set. 
A Key gratis with each set. The lowest priced Wall Maps published. 


: II._LARGE SERIES. 
Without Names. On Rollers. 
Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 


A Key gratis with each set.. 


New Wall Map of Pennsylvania. 


This map is 6x4 feet in size, printed on fine paper, handsomely colored by counties, varnished, backed 
with muslin, strongly mounted on rollers and adapted to Office, Family and School use. It 
represents the location of all Cities, Boroughs, Towns, and Post Offices, together with the Rivers, Moun- 
ains, Railroads and Canals, and we believe it to be Complete in every particular 


Price—Only Five Dollars. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





On Rollers. 
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HENRY M. HOYT ON GENERAL 


EDUCATION. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS LATE MESSAGE, 


T the time of Governor Hoyt’s induction 
[ into office- we took upon ourselves to 
say that no backward step in school affairs 
would be taken during his administratio~. 


He had been a teacher in his early days. We 


had known him as a hard-working, progres- | 
and we felt sure that | 


sive school director ; 
the school interests of the Commonwealth 
could hay 
torial chair. The extracts from the Govern- 
or’s late message which we print below show 
that we were not mistaken 
proud of what we have done for the educa- 
tion of the people and ready to take judi- 
cious steps forward. We have included in 


these extracts as of an educational character | 


what is said in the Message on ‘‘ Houses of 


Refuge and Reform Schools’’ and ‘ Chil- | 


dren in Poor Houses.’’ The whole, we 

doubt not, 

deserves. 
EDUCATION, 


The State is carrying on its system of | 


public instruction in three directions: Public 
Schools, Normal Schools, and the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Schools. ‘The report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Dr. J. P. 


Wickersham, will receive your careful atten- 
tion. His views and recommendations are | 
entitled to your consideration, by virtne of | 
his long, 
and his very extensive experience with public 
schools in our own state, in other states, and 
It is most gratifying that 


in the Old World. 


e no better friend in the Guberna- | 


He speaks as one | 


will be read with the interest it | 


intelli igent, and effective service, |tributed by private subsc riptions $ 


| he reports the organization of Bg common 
schools more complete than ever before, and 
‘¢in all departments characterized by a vig- 
'orous life and a progressive spirit.” The 
| whole number of graded Lot ig? is £8 (gen 
number of schools not graded, 11,618. The 
total number of pupils on the joie S$ IS 937.310, 
| with an average attendance of 77 per cent, 
The expenditures of all kinds for the year 
|ending June, 1880, not inc luding orphan or 
normal schools, were $7,482,577.75. The 
value of the school property of the State is 
| $25,467,097. The total indebtedness of all 
the school districts in the State, including 
| those in cities and boroughs, is only $2,648,- 
495.84, while there remain in the various 
| treasuries of the districts balances amounting 
to $1,425,213.16. These are satisfactory 
| figures, and indicate the permanent value 
which this agency of progress holds in the 
| minds of the people. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The condition of the normal schools and 
| of their property will require your notice. 
| There have been twenty-nine hundred stu- 
| dents in attendance during the past year. 
| The value of their property is estimated at 
| $1, 366,395.17. 

These schools are ten in number. In their 
establishment, there may be set dow n as con- 
400,000, 
The State has contributed for grounds, build- 
ings and apparatus, up to the year 1878, 
$645,000. The debts of the schools may be 
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314 PENNSYLVANIA 
put at $250,000. The appropriation by the 
State to these schools has, for some years, 
been $100,000 annually. By a mere arbi- 
trary mode of distribution, and no other 


seemed feasible, this sum has been parceled | 
out equally—$10,000 to each. For these | 


sums, liens have been taken in favor of the 
State. They have been compelled to use 
their appropriations in paying old floating 
debts, or in keeping down interest on the 
mortgages and other liens against them. Re 
sources which should be expended in the ac- 
tive conduct of the schools are thus absorbed 
in the reduction of debts which cripple them ; 
and this reduction is not being accomplished 
in the best and most economical manner for 
the State or the schools. Besides, the annual 
appropriation has a tendency to induce the 
belief that it is to be a permanent relief, and 
weakeus the administration and efficiency of 
the system. 

The correct policy for the State now 
atlopt will be to pay off the entire indebte 
ness of the normal schools; and, so far as a 

} 


) 


( 
/ 


surrender of the rights of shareholders ane 
contributors can be secured, place the own 
ership of the several properties, and all liens, 
in the State After such provision in thet 
behalf, the schools ought to be self support 
ing, and doubtless will become so. No furthet 
aid from the State should thereafter be ex- 
pected by them 
SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

The conduct of these schools calls for no 
abatement in the pride with which all 
have watched their organization and growth. 
The supervision over them has been intelli 
gent and rigid. The inspections have been 
thorough as to the physical surroundings and 
material well being of the inmates of th 
several schools. Children admitted under e) 
isting laws must belong 


to one of three 


classes : 

1. . Those whose fathers were either killed 
or died of disease while in the army. Onl; 
one hundred of this class remain. 

2 ‘hose whose fathers have dicd sine 
the close of the war of wounds or diseas¢ 


contracted while in the service 


2. Those whose fathers are living, but are 


so disabled by wounds or « 
while in the army, that they are unable 
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few, and the criticism of those who say he is 
too lax and is admitting too many, has, at all 
times, justly and firmly construed the stat- 
utes governing these schools—always aiming 
to provide for the really meritorious, and to 
guard the State against fraud. : 

There are two thousand five hundred and 
eighty children under the care of the State 
in these schools, and the cost of the system 


the past year was $351,431.59. For the years 
188: and 1882, about $700,000 will be 
needed. 
he Superintendent, in his annual report, 
says: ‘ In making the usual appropriations 
for the Orpaan Ss hools, the Legislature of 
1878 provided that no more children should 
be adinitted into them after the first day of 
June, 1882, and that they should be finally 
aol } > > anil 2 y 
first day of June, 188<. Should 


ciosea on 


this law stand, the system can be. made to 
come to an end in a way both « reditable to it 


und to the State. ‘The record it will leave. 


will form the brightest page in our history 
It will have supported, educated, and pre- 


rf 


pared for ‘fulness twelve thousand of the 
sons and daughters of dead and disabled 

Liiar . } . ! } + 
soldiers, and will have expended in this noble 


work the magnificent sum of $8,000,000. 
"he whole world may be searched in vain for 


nother such exampie of patriotic benevo 


| 9 

icnce 
HOUSES OF REFUGE AND REFORM HOOLS. 
Fortunately, the policy and the right of 


> State to organize a system of public in- 


ction have passed beyond the region of 


contention. Results have vindicated its wis 
dom, as well 1s Its cost. Following clos« 
upon it, Is another topic upon which much of 


the very best thought of the ablest and purest 


philanthropists has been expended: the duty 
of society to its dangerous and criminal 
classes. It is not material, and now, to 

iscuss the object of the enforcement of 


criminal law, whether it be mere punishment 


for the sake of punishm nt, the protection of 


society, the reformation of the offender, or 
eo) T . 
ull of the Nor is it my purpose to enter 


upon the details of prison management, 
whether they should be ordered under the 
separate system, or the congregate system ; 
indispensable, as a preliminary, to 
ttle the question of the proper disposition 


support their families; and in all the cases, | of the products of convict labor. What 
the children must be under sixteen years o 
age, and in destitute circumstances. | 
be said that the Superintendent of Pub 
struction, while under the pressure of those | 
who say he is too strict and is admitting tox 


i rights has socie y over its < riminals, and the 
classes out of which they come? ‘There can 
be no prompt method of putting down crime. 

| It is incurable, except by a gradual process. 
| ry , . . 
>| Whoever employs that process expecting to 
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realize any romantic results, or with Utopian 
theories, will realize nothing. But we are not 
without certain definite and practical results, 
which have been reached in our own State as 
well as in many others. The whole ground is 
by no means unexplored, nor has the whole 
ground been, by any means, fully covered. 

We have ascertained facts and reliable data, 
in view of which we can go forward, and in 
the safe direction of assured progress. We 
have undertaken to educate the ignorant, to 
feed the hungry, and to cure the diseased, by 
State appliances, and at the public cost. How 
can we best curb the vicious? A distinguished 
publicist has said that ‘* whoever has the 
right to hang has the right toeducate.’’ Or, 
as no one now di-putes ‘‘the right’’ to 
educate, it may justly be said that whoever 
has the right to to hang has ‘‘ the duty ’”’ to 
educate. ‘The prison statistics of the whole 
country show some startling and unexpected 
facts. ‘loo much care cannot be taken to 
avoid hasty, immature, and unwarranted con- 
clusions from statistics. There is no imposi- 
tion which we may not make upon ourselves 
by hasty jugglery with half facts. Forinstance, 
there have been since 1870, in the Eastern 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia, convicts twenty 
one years of age and under, to the number 
of nine hundred and forty-six. Of these, six 
hundred and fifty eight had attended public 
schools, seventeen private schools, and two 
hundred and seventy one had never attended 
school. So much for their educational rela- 
When their industrial relations are 
looked after, we find that out of the nine 
hundred and forty six, as many as eight hun- 
dred and eighty four were unapprenticed, 
and seven hundred and twenty two had no 
trade. 

In the Western Penitentiary, at Pittsburgh, 
of three hundred and twelve prisoners ad- 
mitted during 1879: 


tions. 


Could not read or write............ cscvcces 34 
Kead and write imperfectly............°¢°°"" 96 
Oe OS EE ee ee eee Pe a ere ae 181 
Superior SOMCRIIOR 2 0s 6:4 a. 0-00 + 6.0 ma Ble 6602 00 068 I 
Attended public schools, TEUTTUS TCE CLE 265 
Attended private schools. ........60s-ceece ‘ 4 
eB ec ee 43 
Never apprenticed to a trade............- su 5 
Apprenticed and served.......ccecstecccsese 40 
Not apprenticed but served four years......... 20 


These are not isolated figures—they pre- 
vail at about that average elsewhere. 

In Maryland for 18809, the penitentiary re- 
port shows its five hundred and ninety-one 
inmates graded socially, as follows : 

Can read and write......... Raat oa ado ak ee 
Can read 
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! Cannot read and write. ............+... 250 
i Pi OUR i CLS ae os ek Jcaa bs vs pean 523 
pe OO ME BOCVEE, oc icc as cccvans reuse. 42 
gS ere ee ee eee 26 


Now, of those who had ‘‘attended school,” 
it would be unfair to assume that they had 
received any more than an imperfect and ru- 
dimentary instruction. But it tends to prove 
that mere elementary education, with the 
moral powers untouched, is no very import- 
ant barrier against crime. As at the best, 
however, there can be no moral development 
in the absence of mental cultivation, ‘ at- 
tendance at school’’ must lie at the base of 
all reform. 

But the figures showing the industrial rela- 
tions are significant, and lead us close to the 
occasion of and inducements to crime. It is 
the absence of a trade, the want of employ- 
ment, and consequent idleness. ‘he remedy 
then must be sought in that direction, and 
our schemes of education must be advanced 
to meet this condition of things The State 
finds itself, under the laws of the land, the 
custodian of a number of young criminals. 
In one way or another, in early life, a num- 
ber of its citizens have fallen into the meshes 
of the law, and have become objects of State 
treatment, and, if you please, of State pun- 
ishment. Under ordinary human experience, 
without the application of some reformatory 
measures, these youths will only go on from 
bad to worse, until they fall into the well-de- 
fined criminal class, to which they will then, 
certainly and surely, belong. They will in- 
evitably become charges upon the State, 
either as paupers or malefactors. ‘They may 
be thus contemplated as men and women who 
are likely to spend their lives in penitentiaries 
and jails, unless society, which must recog- 
nize their existence, can make better use of 
them. Any measure of education and dis- 
cipline, then, which will save society the duty 
of imprisoning or hanging them, will become 
expedient and proper. 

What can be done for the very young, up 
to the age of sixteen years, who, by commit. 
ments by courts and magistrates, have fallen 
into the hands of the law, for various offenses, 
has been well exemplified by the House of 
Refuge, in Philadelphia, and the Pennsylva- 
nia Reform School, at Morganza. Amid 
some controversy over these schools, and the 
methods at the bottom of them, it is too late 
now to question their value and service, al- 
though neither has, as yet, reached an equip- 
ment necessary for the best work. ‘The pur- 
pose of their existence, and the aim of their 
managers, is to rescue their inmates from the 
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evil associations out of which they have come, 
and to re-form them. Few of these waifs 
have responsible parentage or guardianship. 
They are quite sure to become State charges. 

The State, codperating with private bene- 
factors, proposes to return them, self-support 


ing, to society, under the best auspices the | 


case will admit. Within the limits of the 
school they are moulded, intellectually and 
morally, by competent, careful teachers, and 


instructed, trained, and drilled to some trade | 


or industrial pursuit. The effort is to repro- 
duce, within the enclosure, the exact condi- 
tion of society they will encounter when they 
return to the world. ‘This requires time, and 
the inmates are retained until the 
more or less completely, done. ‘The process 
goes upon the correct and safe assumption 
that it is impossible to reform the conduct of 
a child or man without first measurably re 


forming his nature. ‘The scheme is no longer | 


an experiment, as it has been faithfully 
worked out in. England, France, Germany, 
and many of the States of our Union. This 
leads up to an extension of the general 
method, which, in the judgment of political 
economists of the very highest authority, 
promises the most beneficent results. . This 





[Fes., 


role, reporting from time to time thereafter 
their behavior and surroundings; or, in de- 
fault thereof, or of good conduct for a pre- 
scribed period, liable to be returned to the 
institution. It has been found by experience 
that the prisoners thus discharged have been 
well received again by society, and, in one 
of the largest institutions of this kind in our 
land, it is officially reported that less than 
seven per cent. of the number discharged 
have failed to maintain their promise of good 
conduct. I refer to the reformatory at El- 
mira, New York. The Acts creating it, and 
the practical management there carried out, 


| are worthy of attention and study. 


work is, | 


punishment on others. 


| overtake the violators of the law. 


Reformatory prisons, then, promise to be a 
most effective instrument in the diminution 
of crime, both by reforming the prisoner 
himself, and by the deterrent influence of 
Only a weak senti- 
mentalism would propose to move out of 
sight the rigors and penalties which must 
It is not 
sentimentalism, but sound policy and con- 
formity to the ordinary motives of human 


conduct, which keeps a prisoner out of the 


will include all the first offenders, except of | 


the most brutal type, under the age, say, of 
thirty years. ‘The purpose of the process is 
to return them, too, to society, with the 
preparation and discipline best fitted to en- 
able them to earn an honest livelihood, per- 
mit them to retain their self-respect, and fit 
them to resume their places among their fel 
lowmen, if they choose, without the brand of 
infamous punishment or penal servitude upon 
them. ‘The aim and scope is to give the con- 
vict intellectual, moral, and industrial train- 
ing, systematic habits, and definite purposes, 
and in a reformatory school, and not in a 
penitentiary ; to afford him another chance 
in life: in short, to help him to help himself. 

In the discretion of the court rendering 
the sentence, defendants, convicted of a first 
offense of such magnitude as to justify ade 
quate imprisonment, and under the age of 
thirty years, are committed to such an inter- 
mediate prison. They go without a determi 
nate sentence, but cannot be held for a 
period longer than the maximum term fixed 
by law for the offense. Under a proper sys- 
tem of grades and classes and marks, every 
motive to shorten the period of detention is 
presented. That period will lie in the discre- 


tion of the proper officers of the institution. 
Positions in life are found for them, and they 
may then be conditionally discharged on pa- 


fixed classification with hardened criminals, 
if possible ; which gives him hope, a chance 
for the recovery of social influence, and the 
means of cultivating self respect. In the re- 
formatory we can ‘‘copy the incidents of 
that frugal, honest, self-denying, laborious 
poverty to which we have to restore most of 
our convicts, and for which, therefore, it 
should be our earnest endeavor to qualify 
. , No more indul- 
gences, those earned by exertion and 
self-command: no progress toward liberty, 
except through diligence in work, and the 
exhibition of good conduct, all proved by 
acts, not words: by a strenuous fulfillment of 
all duty, not by mere lip submission. It is 
thus, and thus only, that the stern school of 
punishment may be made really reformatory : 
may be made to give back to society citizens, 
instead of spoliators, and honest men in place 


them. 


Save 


of criminals.’’ 


Such an institution, after the first invest- 


| ment in buildings and appointments, may be- 


come self-supporting. If it be objected that 
it is the organization of a trade or industrial 
school by the State, with all its inmates gath- 
ered from the criminal classes, it must be an- 
swered that a practical people must do prac- 
tical things, and that our first business is to 
remedy the worse mischief. Perhaps the time 
ought not to be far distant when every child 
and young man of Pennsylvania may be en- 
abled to become a voluntary pupil in a State 
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industrial or technical school; but we mani- 
festly owe an earlier duty in another direc- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that Pennsylvania will 
keep abreast of her sister States in this vital 
matter of ‘social science ’’ and ‘ penal re- 
form,’’ terms, it must be admitted, the defi- 
nitions of which are not fully settled. 


CHILDREN IN POOR-HOUSES. 


From the State Board of Public Charities, 
from the official declarations made in the 
State Conventions of Poor Directors, and 
from the testimony of interested citizens on 
all sides, comes a swelling protest against the 
longer continuance of the evil and disgrace 
attending the presence of children in our 
alms-houses and poor-houses. In the past 
five years over three thousand children, under 
sixteen years old, have been temporary or 
permanent residents of these institutions. A 
disclosure of some of the facts, gathered from 
the sources above indicated, would shock the 
community, nor would a sense of propriety 
permit more than a reference to them herein. 
These children, in a word, are enervated 
by idleness, corrupted in body and. soul, 
without the possibility of acquiring or recov- 
ering their self respect, prepared for pauper- 
ism and crime, effectually wrecked at the 
outset of life. This situation of affairs is 
earnestly commended to your action. Acts 
of Assembly touching the remedy of this evil 
have been prepared by several parties, who 
have studied this phase of the social problem. 
The subject is not without difficulty. A 
statute forbidding the reception or retention 
in any alms-house or poor-house of any child 
between two and sixteen years of age, will be 
an indispensable starting point. Private 
charity would best point out the direction of 
the next steps. In the absence of understood 
facts to stimulate the. enthusiasm and fervor 
of private charity in this behalf, and of ade- 
quate reasons to have suggested the economy 
of private associations to look after this class 
of children, it may become your duty to de- 
vise the entire scheme. It would be gratify- 
ing if we had, throughout the State, more 
corporations of benevolent persons addressing 
themselves to this evil. Upon them, as a 
basis, the alms house and poor-boards could 
operate with money-aid, official inspection, 
and administrative sanction. Any and all 
routes to the results you seek, will lead to the 
well tried expedient of placing these children 
in natural families, or the family and farm- 
school. Good examples will occur to you 


among the various ‘‘ Homes for Friendless 





Children,” already in existence, and no better 
models can be found than many of the ‘‘Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools,’’ now under State 
patronage. 

Confessedly, there is a danger in this mode 
of relief to be avoided. A too careless or too 
profuse provision might render pauperism a 
desirable occupation. ‘The tendency, at the 
best, of such enactments, is to release parents 
from a responsible sense of the duty of pro- 
viding for their offspring, and to encourage 
improvidence. In a certain sense, they can- 
not cure distress, but only shift it from one 
part of the community to another. Any 
plan will be confronted with a fatal objection 
which enables the recipients of State bounty 
to elude, in any serious degree, the necessities 


‘of their social existence 


In your wisdom, you will devise some re- 
lief from the perplexities of this situation. 
This relief should, however, be a local and 
not a State charge. The burden of the 
remedy should be borne by the local poor- 
boards. It is only by localizing this form of 
charity that efficient supervision can be se- 
cured, the guarantee of economical adminis- 
tration be preserved, and the risk of mendi- 
cancy becoming profitable be avoided. 


—$—~> 


INSTRUCTION IN MORALS. 
THOS. J. CHAPMAN, 

HE intellectual education of our youth 
‘| is now well provided for. Our im- 
proved text-books, our improved methods of 
teaching, our excellent system of public 
schools with its regular grades and high 
schools, seem to leave little, if anything, yet 
to ‘be desired in that direction. sut 
while this is so, the charge is freqently 
brought that our public school system has 
made no provision for morai instruction. It 
is claimed that the training of the intellect 
alone is not sufficient; that one important 
side of the child nature is not looked to in 
our educational scheme. ; 

It cannot be denied that the moral element 
in the child’s character should be developed 
and trained. A brilliant intellect, without a 
corresponding moral sensitiveness, is only a 
menace to society. The educated scoundrel 
is to be feared much more than the plodding 
villain who has not the intelligence to cover 
up his tracks. ‘This very fact is often madé 
an argument by the opponents of our public 
school system. 

The course of study, as laid down in our 
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system of public education, does not provide 
directly for this moral instruction. This is 
true. There is nothing either moral or im- 
moral in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, etc. 
The course of study simply aims at drawing 
out and training the intellectual faculties, 


and at imparting a practical knowledge of 


certain useful branches of science. It does 
not look particularly. to the morals, but 
leaves their direct culture to other agencies. 

But while this is true, much may be done, 
and no doubt it is anticipated that much will 
be done in the school room in the 
moral instruction. ‘There are two powerful 
sources of instruction of this kind. The first 
is the teacher’s personal example. The 
school law contemplates only persons of good 
moral character as teachers. No other class 
of persons are permitted by the law to enter 
our public school-rooms in that capacity. 
True, occasionally persons whose characters 
do not tally with this standard, foist them 
selves into the teacher’s chair; but such are 
the exceptions, and their presence in the 
school room is an unwelcome intrusion. As 


Milton says of the church, so may we say of 
the school : 

**So clomb this first grand thief into God's fold; 

So since into his church lewd h reling climb.” 


But, as a rule, the moral character of the 
teacher is a standing incentive to 
conduct. 
teachers ; and a man or woman of high moral 
tone in the school-room is a constant xe 


pounder of good morals to the young 
Water will rise as high as its source. Men 


way of 





correct | 


Example is the most powerful of | 


| } 


|ceitful and 


grow to be like the gods they worship. If | 


the school teacher is known to the 
be a person of truthfulness, sincerit 
purity of life and j 
gradually and inevitably assimilate more or 
less to the same character. And herein we 
see the great importance of such a character 
in the teacher. ‘The setting of a right ex: 1m 
ple to the young is a fe arful responsibility 
upon all, but especially upon parents and 
teachers. - 

In addition to his own silent example, the 
teacher should constantly and actively aim to 
forma in his pupils this right character He 


y; and 


should frequently dwell upon the virtues of 


truthfulness, sincerity, honesty, charity, and 
purity in word and deed. He should aim to 
— high characters. He should endeavor 

o instill into their minds a contempt for 
cnvhies mean and sordid and unworthy. 


pup! ls to | 


conversation, they will 
character. Ei 


To do this he need not trench upon the office | 
| 


of the teacher of religion. The 
mandments are the great code of morals. 


Ten Com- 


|} under the impr 
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They are a platform wide enough for all to 
stand upon, without any collision or conflict 
of opinions. 

To enforce these teachings we have abun- 
dant illustrations in the storehouse of history 
and biography. The self-denial of Sir. Philip 
Sidney on the field of Zutphen, when he put 
away the cup of water from his own parched 
lips that it might be given to another; the 
fortitude of Regulus, who advised the Roman 
not to make terms with the Carthaginians, 
though he did it at the cost of torture and 
death to himself; the self-devotion of Wink- 
élried, who gathered a sheaf of spears to his 
own rien that he might open the way to 
liberty for his countrymen ; the patriotism of 
Nathan Hale, who regretted upon the scaffold 
that he had but one life to give for his coun- 
try: the nobleness of Washington, who gave 
to his country the arduous and perilous ser- 
vices of eight years in the field without pay ; 
the benevolence of Howard, that prompted 
him to spend his time and fortune in trying 
to improve the condition of the unfortunate ; 
these, and scores of others, might be presented 
to the young, to fix in their minds the prin- 
ciples of high thinking and correct acting. 

The law rightly considers every man inno- 


“S 
cent until he has been proved guilty. So the 
teacher should proceed in his school upon 
the assumption that every pupil is truthful 
and honest and sincere, until the opp: :site 


| 


has been esta] It is acommon thing, 


lished. 
however, for teachers to go into a school 
every «hild is de- 


and must be 


ession that 
untrustworthy, 
watched ; and they even give their 
understand that such 1s their opinion of them. 
I do not know a worse p! actice, so far as it 
may tend to make children to be of that very 
ther man or child is degraded 
in his own consciousness, and his moral fibre 
is ruined, by being an object of distrust. No 
person can long maintain his integrity in the 
face of an unjust suspicion It is far better 
eacher to meet his pupils confiding!y ; 
g them to understand that he trusts 
them, and believes in them; that he does not 
wish to be on the watch against them, or to 
act the part of a spy towards them. Let him 
’ honor; it will rarely 
faith in the doc- 


pupils to 


for the t 


to give 


appeal to their sense of 
fail. We have not much 
trine of total depravity. In every bosom has 
been pl rary d asense of right and duty, which 
scarcely any false or neglected education can 
entirely obliterate. It may be covered up, 
like the diamonds of Brazil, with sand and 
earth; but it is there, and when it is found it 


will gleam like a star. 
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With two such powerful appliances in the 
school-room, there need be no clamor about 
a lack of moral education in our scheme of 
public instruction. We have everything that 
is needful; and he who would cry out for 
more than this, would introduce some system 
of sectarian belief and practice that would 
totally subvert the whole purpose of our pub- 
lic school system. Let us hold fast where we 
are, and we are safe. 


PALESTINE ARABS. 


PARTY of Palestine Arabs now travel 
A ing in this country lately appeared in 
Lancaster, and some account of their novel 
performances may interest the readers of Zhe 


Journal. 


The troupe consists of seven males and 
one female, representing the Jebusites, Moab 
ites, Edomites, and Ishmaelites, and includes 
Selim Hashim, the Arab guide, who was the 
first to discover Livingstone, in the Stanley 
expedition. Selim was then but twelve years 
old ; he is now twenty-one. 

The salutation of the Bedouin Sheiks, as 
given, was most cordial and impressive. The 
sheiks approached from opposite directions, 
and on meeting, clasped hands, uttering a 
greeting in the Arabic language, striking 
their foreheads together several times, kissing 
first the left cheek for a minute or two, then 
the le!t shoulder; then the kissing was re 
peated on the right cheek and shoulder ; then 
a final shake of the hands 

On separating, the sheik nearest his home 
lay hold of the other’s raiment, trying to 
draw him along, that they might break bread 
together. ‘This salutation occupied several 
minutes, but was shortened so that other 
customs might be shown. From this, as was 
said, we may better understand Christ’s com- 
mand to his disciples: ‘¢Salute no man by 
the wayside ;”’ 





for if they had met a dozen | 


| hand into the dish, kneaded it as we 


men, and formally saluted each, they would | 
have found but little time for preaching or | 


the performance of other necessary duties 
The formal salutation of the merchants 


which followed was much shorter, requiring | 
perhaps two minutes, but still abbreviated | 


for the occasion. Our nod and word, as we 
meet would hardly pass current in Palestine 
for a ‘‘salutation;’’ but then they have so 
little to do, and we have so much. 

Then followed a marriage, which, in that 
country, is always performed at midnight, 
the groom not being allowed to see his aff- 
anced bride until after the ceremony. Thus 


| so that hospitality might not be 


| dish used on this occasion was made of 
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a man may sometimes mirry the maiden he 
does not want, notably Jacob’s marriage to 
Leah, when he meant to have Rachel. The 
treachery of Laban on that occasion is ex- 
plained in the custom that a younger daughter 
is not allowed to marry till all her older sisters 
have been disposed of. Our expression, 
‘*tying the knot,’’ in connection with the 
marriage ceremony,although we have no knot, 
is explained in their ceremony. For when the 
bargain is made for the daughter, she having 
no voice in the choice of her husband, the 
father makes a knot in the flowing robe of 
the prospective son-in-law to signify that he 
is bound by the engagement, and the knot is 
everywhere recognized in Palestine, as the 
engagement ring is with us 

The Bedouin sheik next played on a pipe 
made of reeds, the playing being continuous, 
without pauses to take breath, as their musi- 
cians are able to take breath through the nos- 
trils while expelling it through the instrument 
from the month. . Christ’s question to the 
multitude, ‘‘ What went ye out into the des- 
ert to see? a reed shaken by the wind ?’’ to 
us has always meant the motion of the grasses, 
as they were moved by the passing breeze, 
and seemed without point, as people do not 
flock to see such a sight. Christ referred to 
a performance on a reed, or wind instrument, 
and the misapprehension comes from the de- 
fective translation into our langua is the 
same word in the Hebrew denotes breath, 
wind, or soul. The question has a direct ap- 
plication and a forcible significance in _refer- 
ring to John’s divine mission. 

‘* He that dippeth his hand with me in the 
dish, the same shall betray me,’’ was forcibly 
illustrated in their marriage feast, for, as they 
all sat on the floor around a central dish of 
meal and curds, the host first dipping his 
knead 
dough, and then first helped himself to show 
that the food offered was wholesome and free 
from treachery. Each guest then placed his 
hand in the dish, and kneading up a lump for 
himself, repeated the operation till he had suf- 
ficient, which he signified by a low grunt. 
Then the host arose, and making as many 
balls of food as he had guests, with his own 
hand placed a ball in the mouth of each guest, 
lax, and to 
The 
cop- 
per. about two feet in diameter, covered with 
etchings, and plated with silver. It has been’ 


make sure that each had had enough. 


‘in use for similar purposes for over 2,000 


years 
Christ’s words to the sick of the palsy, 
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‘Rise up, take thy bed and go to thy house,’ 
by us Americans is interpreted to mean that | 
the man was to take up the bedstead, mattress, 
etc., but the fact is that the man was to take 
up only his coat, and go his way ; for to the 
Arab, the long, sleeveless, loose coat serves 
for a bed to lie on, a coat to cover him, a 
a mat on which to entertain his guests, a 
towel or a handkerchief, or, erected on short 
poles, to serve to protect him from the burn 
ing sun, or it may be spread in the way for 
the triumphant passage of a conqueror. 

The howling and whirling dervish Sheik 
Mohammed Sulieman, from Bagdad, and the 
only one of his class who has ever left his 
country to travel in foreign lands, gave exhi 
bitions of howling and whirling. ‘The howl- 
ing is to signify that he is willing to serve 
God with all his strength, and the whirling 
to indicate that he will go in any direction 
where God pleases to turn him. In howling 
the priests join hands facing inward, and then 
move around in a circle, raising and lower- 
ing their arms in the manner we do in pump 
ing. This action is accompanied by sounds 
similar to those of the man who handles the 
sledge in drilling rock. 
circle, elevating and lowering the arms and 
grunting, grows faster and more violent, and 
is continued until the devotees fall from sheer 
exhaustion. The whirling was done by rapidly 
turning around on one foot, the other being 
used to give the motion. 
faster and faster;—the arms were held out 


straight from the body, one hand turned up- 


ward and the other downward, the long 
scarlet skirt, like a woman’s dress, rising 
higher and higher as the motion grew faste1 

the whole pr@enting a spectacle which to us 
might be taken for anything else rather than 
for a religious ceremony. He turned for ten 
minutes, but it was stated can continue the 
motion for two hours 


This motion grew 


This dervish wore | 
around his shoulders the skin of a hind, the 
insignia of his peculiar order, for, as the hind 
lavs not up store for the morrow, so are these 
priests not allowed to save either food or 
money from one day to the next, 
depend on God and the charity of the relig- 
jous, for their sustenance. That which is left 
over at night, either food or money, is given 
to the poor. 

The dervish carried, as a badge of office, a 
Saracen battle axe, made of Damascus steel. 
This axe had a double blade, each blade in 
the form of a crescent. The blades were | 
joined together by a piece of steel, into which 
the handle was fitted. The handle was about 
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an inch in diameter, about two feet long, and | 


| made of very hard wood. 


This movement in a | ti 
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The whole battle- 
axe did not weigh more than two pounds. 
This performance gave one the idea that, 
in order to interpret the Scriptures correctly, 
he must be familiar with the life and customs 
of these people, which have not changed for 
zooo years. Their impression of .America 
and its civilization is that we have learned 
many things, some of which are great im- 
provements, while, as to others, the sooner 
they are unlearned the better. 
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TEACHING. 


PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, D,. D. 


PROPOSE to point out a few of the con- 
ditions of the most successful teaching, 
which, notwithstanding our modern improve- 
ments and our copious discoveries relative to 
education, are liable to be overlooked. 

The first point to be mentioned is the value 
of a personal tie between teacher and pupil. 
In ancient times, in ail higher training,—in 
all culture which goes beyond a drill in par- 
ular arts,—the instructor and scholar were 
connected with one another by a moral bond. 
Phe pupils were followers of the master. They 
spent their time in his societv, in converse 
with him. 
the subject of instruction was philosophy and 


This was eminently true when 


reilp On. 
When educati 
think first of the 


yn is the theme, we naturally 
Greeks. With them the 
of friend 
in this re- 
lation of friends. ‘The maxim was that all 


Hence, 


mparting of knowledge was an act 


ship. Master and scholar stood 


things are common among friends. 

the greatest teachers, as Socrates and Plato, 
took no fees. They deemed it unworthy of a 
teacher to receive pay for the wisdom and 


intellectual stimulus which was imparted to 
the yout g who attached themselves to the 
instructor. ‘The sophist adopted a different 
rule It was made a reproach against them 
for hire. 


+ 


hat they were mercenary and taught 


th 
Mr. Grote stoutly defends them against the 


censure of Socrates and his school. Let it be 
granted that the feeling of the great philoso- 
phers was one that could not permanently 


prevail, and that teachers generally « ould not 


be expected to do their work without com- 
pensation ; still the existence of such a feeling 
in the minds of any is highly significant. It 
indicates a strong sense of the close personal 


| tie in which the teacher consciously stood 


towards those who sought from him intellect- 
ual and moral guidance. 
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Under the altered circumstances of mod- 
ern life, such a living, personal relation 
should, as far as practicable, be maintained. 
Teaching is a contest of mind with mind, of 
soul with soul. Where there is a mutual 
sympathy between the two parties concerned, 
the receptivity of the scholar is vastly quick- 
ened. ‘There is a living communication be- 
tween master and pupil, an open channel 
from one mind to the other. All know how 
easy, comparatively, it is for an instructor to 
get work out of a youth who is personally 
attached to him, and looks up to him with 
love mingled with reverence. ‘The spiritual 
bond is a powerful means of intellectual in- 
fluence. On the contrary, when a teacher is 
distrusted or hated, an atmosphere is created 
which is in the highest degree unfavorable to 
prosperous study. What renders family in- 
struction potent for good is the insight into 
the character of the recipients of it, and the 
sympathy which exists'in the hearts of the 
father and mother. 

Teaching at the present day is and must 
be a profession. It is a business. But it 
ought, likewise, to be regarded as a high 
calling, different in its nature from all the 
ordinary employments of men. And the in- 
structor ought to feel that he is dealing with 
individuals, each of whom is different from 
all the rest. Each is to be reached, awak- 
ened, guided, not according to a mechanical 
recipe adapted to all, but by methods in some 
respects peculiar and indefinable. 

It is one of the misfortunes of our higher 
education that students are, and perhaps to 
a great extent must be, taught ¢# masse. 
‘They are divided into large classes, kriown, 
so to speak, by their number, rather than by 
name, all being subjected to just the same 
discipline and instruction. They are handled 
in regiments. ‘This way not only seems nec- 
essary, but there are certain advantages re 
sulting from it. But there are great losses 
and disadvantages, also, unless there is united 
with it far more attention to individuals as 
such than is now commonly the case. The 
method of instruction at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by private tutors, costly and cumbrous 
though it seems to many, is attended with 
striking benefits A young man, either by 
himself or with one or two companions, 
meets daily a thoroughly educated man, re- 
ceives from him instruction, applies to him 
for the solving of his difficulties, and often 
derives from him inspiration, as well as 


knowledge, and moral stimulus, likewise, of 
life-long value. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. 
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It is an important problem how to connect 
with the system of instruction in large classes 
influences which shall bear directly upon in- 
dividuals for the development of each accord- 
ing to his native talents and tendencies. In 
all the industrial pursuits work is now done 
by machinery. Everything goes through the 
mill, and the products of the mill are all just 
alike. Lose a wheel froma Waltham ora 
Lancaster watch, and another will be sent to 
you from the manufactory which precisely 
fills its place. The machines are so nicely 
constructed that they insure a uniformity of 
operation, and an exact similitude in the re- 
sult. It is not strange that analogous arrange- 
ments should be sought for in education, and 
come into vogue in schools and colleges. 
The tendency of the prevailing methods is to 
assimilate students to one another. They 
walk over one path. The adoption of the 
elective system of studies, to be sure, modi- 
fies, to some extent, this effect; but elective 
studies can be profitably introduced not until 
the student has passed through the earlier 
stage of education. In general it holds true 
that scholars are trained in bodies, rather than 
as individuals. 

Passing from this topic, I make a second 
remark, which, however, is closely germane 
to it. The great object ofeducation should 
be to elicit the individual’s power of inde- 
pendent thought. Under this head we recur 
at once to the Socratic method. The greatest 
of heathen masters did not try to pour truth 
into the minds of his pupils like water into a 
bowl. His aim was to make each one think 
and judge for himself, and to think and con- 
clude justly. The scholar was not allowed to 
think by proxy—vicariously, through the in- 
tellect of the teacher. Hence Socrates taught 
by cross examination. He asked questions, 
drove the one with whom he conversed from 
pillar to post, forced him to correct his own 
statements and perfect his definitions, and to 
discriminate between things that differ, and 
to detect fallacies. The teacher humorously 
feigned ignorance, and, by ingenious, per- 
sistent interrogation, roused the mind to doa 
work for itself and to clarify its own confused 
conceptions. Nothing better has since been 
discovered as a gymnastic for the youthful 
mind 

Teaching ought to be largely by question 
and answer; not in the form of a catechism, 
where the problem and the solution are set 
down in full, but by the more stimulating and 
fruitful process which Socrates practiced. 
The young enjoy doing what they do for 
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themselves, provided the task set is not be- 
yond their powers. Nothing will more in- 
terest inquisitive pupils, especially in the 
higher branches of knowledge, than the collo- 
quial method skilfully applied. ‘The scholar 
ceases to bea bare recipient. He is put upon 
his metal. He becomes conscious of his own 
developing powers. He has the joy of seeing 
light break upon his mind. Such a method 
of communication may usefully go along with 
lectures and text-bouks. . Without such a 
living contact of mind with mind, and wrest 
ling of the intellect, instruction is likely to 
sink into a mechanical routine. 


A third hint relates to the adaptation of 


studies to the age or the degree of maturity 
of the pupil. In the early years the perceptive 
powers are most active, and the memory is 
most retentive. It would seem to be the 
dictate of good sense to employ the mind in 
studies suited to it at the time. Childhood is 
the season in which to train the senses and to 
store the memory with useful facts. 
proverbial that in the first dozen years of life 
the monstrosities of English sp at ng are most 
easily conquered and the orthography of our 
language is with least difficulty stamped upon 





the memory. The elementary parts of natural | 
i ty SP 
science may be mastered with facility and with | 


pleasure in one’s early school days. B 


for example, is an excellent study for boys 
The same is true of the 
It is a great mistake to attempt 


ytany, 


and girls. rudiments 


of zoolk ey. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN THE PUB- 

LIC SCHOOLS, 

W. L. BALENTINE 
‘VERY age has its educational hobby. 
| s Years ago it was mental arithmetic ; later 
it was drawing ; and at present the indications 
are favorable for elementary science. From 
the platform, and in the educational journals, 
that elementary science should be 
taught in our primary schools. 
iInay be said of the 


modern 


we iecara 


ad- 
ver those of 
the science of teac hing, it 1S quite 


best methods have not yet been 


wea? 
greac 


Whatever 
vancement of methods 
yore, in 


plain that the 


devised ; or else, what is best for one tion 
yf the country is not best for the eutire 
country. Our theories, which many of us 
take great pride in, are only tentative. The 
science of teaching is still imperfect, still os- 
cillating ; ut the amplitude grows percepti- 
ily less and less We are of those who be- 
eve that we are perfecting, slowly, a science 


of teaching, thus lifting it out of the ruts of 


nism, to the higher plane of a 


mere mec! 
profession 
We pt pos to 


. } 
our eau- 


T..¢ 1 ‘ . , 
Dut to the questi mn. ina- 


r¢ 1 
iyZC i 


1 this article the injunction « 
cational experts, that 
not 


znt in our primary s OOIS, 


ie@nce 
and 


elementary S 


- roark ¢Y if 
> $Ome remarks upon iL 


ee” 1A . 
that all these. science ould be 


to over-stimulate the power of abstraction | taucht in our primary schools, without going 
and the reasoning faculty in early youth. | jnto detail. is enough to confuse. if not to 
Philosophy belongs later. In education it is | astound. the ordinary primary school teach- 
‘‘ first the blade, then the ear,”’ et Since ers, many of whom scarcely know the mean 


the young are interested in things concrete 


they should be furnished with truth 


form, and be initiated slowly and by degrees | 


in the abstractions of science. 
Abridgments and compendiums of history 
are very frequently given as text-books into 
the hands of the young. Such books are far 
more appropriate to advanced students who 
wish to take a general survey of the fields 
which they have traversed. As a rule, it is 


ry 


better, with the young, to take up some brief 


section of history and study it in detail. 


For example, the story of the American 
Revolution, studied in this way, with full bi 
ographical notes, is vastly more useful than 
a short volume on the history of Rome, in 
which a century is passed over in a few pages 
and only the most meagre facts, in 
tion with dates, are given in connection with 


connec- 


lusion is made.—S/fodd'ari’s Review. 


| knowledge of the simplest facts and 


cae | subject. 
the great personages and events to which al- | 


moon 
; 


, O§ the word science. 
D P } } . a : ] id ‘ ik 
Erimary scnoois, we presume, inciude ai 
he schools below the grammar grade of our 
| boroughs and cities. ‘The sciences are min 
eralogy, geology, botany, zoology, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, physiology, etc. 
We hope no teacher ts foolish en uuvgh to bé- 
lheve that these sciences, covering almost the 

oe r . ease “ . 7 

entire fi ld O empirical knowledge, can ve 


taught in the primary schools, as they are 


presented mm text-books 


By the elem meant a 


princi- 


nts of science is 


ples of these sciences. All school children 
know somethirg of all these sciences, whether 
| they are taught them at school or not. The 
| slate-pickers of the coal regions are expert 
mineralogists, as far as they have studied the 


Boys and girls cannot well avoid 
learning something about flowers, about the 
and stars, and animals, and those 
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things which surround them daily and make 
up part of their existence. 

Now, it is proposed that the primary school 
teacher should spend part of the time in help- 
ing his pupils to learn more about these 
natural things. It is proposed to begin the 
child in science where his knowledge ends. 
If the child knows only that the moon is 
round, begin there and teach him more about 
the moon ; if he knows only one flower, or 
one part of a flower, begin there and add to 
his knowledge ; if he knows a dozen animals, 
begin there to teach him to observe their 
habits This-is to be done orally. This 
knowledge must be obtained by the ear, the 
eye, the touch, the taste, and the smell. It 
is not to be given by the teacher, but the 
teacher must lead the child to observe it for 
himself, 

But how, amid the multifarious school-room 
duties, is this to be done? Whencan we find 
time, if even we had the ability? 

The time to be devoted to. this purpose 
depends upon the relative importance of this 
kind of training. It does not depend, as 
some seem to think, on the importance of 
training the observing faculties; but upon 
the re/ative importance of this kind of train- 
ing. We all know that in children the ob 
serving faculty and curiosity are exceedingly 
active, and that the first years of the child’s 
school life should be given to such exercise 
as will promote the development of the per 
ceptive faculties. gut then the memory is 
also very active, susceptible, and retentive at 
this period of life, and hence it too needs 
cultivation. 

Elementary science, in the shape of object 
is intended to develop mainly the 
perceptive and observing faculties, though 
they incidentally give cultivation to expres- 
sion and memory. ‘The studies usually pur- 


essons, 


sued in primary schools are reading, writing, | 


arithmetic, language, drawing and geography, 
and the time is pretty evenly divided among 
them. Do they not contribute to the devel 
opment of the perceptive faculties, and also 
to the strengthening of memory? Properly 
presented, geography furnishes food for 
curiosity and observation, and is an excellent 
mnemonic; but the other studies named 
bring into exercise chiefly the memory. We 
see therefore that much the greater part of 
the time is given to the cultivation of the 
memory. Now, there is no doubt about it, 


that too little attention is given to the more 
congenial task of training the observation of 
the children; but, on the other hand, there 
is danger that there is a growing laxity on 
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the part of teachers, to ignore the old-fash- 
ioned, but not obsolete, plan of committing 
to memory. While we would add to our 
curriculum of primary school studies, above 
named, elementary science, making it part 


| of our everyday work, we are not of those 





| 


who believe in the oft-repeated maxim: 
‘¢ Reach the understanding, and the memory 
will take care of itself.’ ‘There is some 
truth in this maxim; but there is a heresy in 
it too. Suppose we go no further with the 
multiplication table than is necessary to ex- 
plain it, will the memory retain it? No, 
never ; and of what avail is an understanding 
of it, if we don’t retain it ? 

The most time and attention 
given to reading; for to give a child the 
ability to master the printed page, is to put 
him in possession of the key to all knowledge. 
At least three times as much attention should 


should be 


be given to reading and language (for the 
two should go together) as to any other 
branch of study in our primary schools, 


Next in importance comes writing, and then 
arithmeti« These are the Jdread-winnting 
branches, and deserve to be first on the list 
of primary school studies. Geography, draw- 
ing, elementary science in the shape of object 
lessons, should each receive an equal portion 
of our time In a schoo! of three or four 
7 or twenty 


to the whole 


classes an object lesson of ten 
given dail) 


} 
but two classes, 


minutes could be 
school ; and where there ar 
this much time could be given to each class, 
and still more time could be devoted to ob- 
ject teaching or elementary science where 
there is but one class. In the Boston schools, 
between two and three hours a week are de- 
voted to this purpose. 

The next question is, how can these sci- 


ences be taught by teachers unfamiliar with 
them? It is our opinion that unless the 
teacher knows something of these sciences as 


such, unless he have something more than 
a mere book-knowledge of them, he should 
not attempt to teach them. It is true that a 
teacher need not be a scientist in order to 
teach science as object lessons; but it is not 
likely that a teacher will have any enthusiasm 
or zeal in that which he does not in some 
measure apprehend. The law demands that 
a teacher of arithmetic shall be examined in 
the whole subject, before he attempts to teach 
even addition, and the law is right in that 
respect. How cana teacher who knows no 
more than his class, inspire or advance his 
pupils? Suppose the teacher is unable to 
read well in the Fourth Reader, would he be 
competent to teach the Third Reader? But, 
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in the case of the elementary sciences, he | 
would be still worse off, for there is no stereo- | 


typed method of presenting them to children. 
Teachers can soon acquire the requisite 
knowledge and skill to teach object lessons ; 
but until they do acquire the knowledge and 
skill, they had better not attempt to teach 
anything. 

We should not think it advisable to intro- 
duce object lessons into our ungraded country 
schools, because there is scarcely time for the 


three R's, and they should always have 
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precedence. ‘The three R’s are essential, but 
they can be better taught by teaching along 


with them the elements of science. The 


jteaching would be more thorough, because 


there would be a strengthening of more of 
the faculties; but there slower 
progress, and when an education, using the 
must be incom- 


would be 


term in its common meaning, 
plete, is it not better to devote the little time 
ifforded by many districts to those branches, 


ind so much of them, as will be necessary to 
the pupils in everyday life ? 
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J.P. WICKERSHAM. . ., 


“HE first organization for the estab- 
lishment of schools in Washington, D. 

C., took place in 1804. Contributions were 
asked from citizens for the education of poor 
children, and President Jefferson gave $200 
Subsequently. in 1805, he became a trustee for 


the Public Schools of the city, and was elected | 


President of the Board 

By reports recently made to the 
of Public Instruction, it appears that there are 
929 pedagogical libraries in France. These 
libraries have been established for teachers, 
and they are mainly used by teachers. How 
many such libraries have we in Pennsylvania ? 
How many of our teachers have books on 
teaching of their own? How many of them 
are subscribers for educational journals ? How 


many of them think they know enough ? 


Hon. Jas. H. Smart, President of the 
National Educational Association, writes us 
as follows from Indianapolis, under date of 
January 17th, in reference to the next meet 
ing of the Association, which will convene 
July,2oth, at Atlanta, Georgia: ‘‘ During a 
recent visit to Atlanta, Ga., I made arrange 
ments for holding the next meeting of the 
National Educational Association at that 
place, beginning July 20, 1881. I 


throughout the South great enthusiasm over | 
this meeting, and we shall doubtless have a| 
Atlanta is about 1,100 feet | 


large attendance. 


above sea-level, and has a delightful climate ; | 


} < 
} DCTS. 


Minister 


¢ 


| terested persons 


found 


the summer temperature being, it is claimed, 


not higher than that of New York and Cin- 
cinnati, and lower in July than in June or 
August. The distance from Cincinnati is 


bout sixteen hours, from New York about 
twenty-eight hours. I shall send you here- 
after further particulars as to the city, hotel 
and railroad accommodations, et Mean- 
lease call attention to the meeting, and 


time p 
i 
»? 


» the attendance of Northern teachers. 
Tue third number of Aducation is an ex- 
We consider it a great improve 
of the two preceding num- 
We had our doubts in the beginning 
as to whether the profession was ready to 
sustain a magazine of the high character 
imed at by the projectors, but these doubts 


ellent one. 
ment on either 


Our superintendents and 
schools cannot 


ire passing away. 
rs of our higher 


and we now see it 


the teache ( 
ifford to do without if, 


will sucé eed, as it ought to do We hope 
Pennsylvania will at least take its share of 
( | eS 


PesTALozzt, while he resided in the city of 
Zurich, occupied a chamber which has lately 
been fitted up as a museum of the souvenirs 

f by the commission on 
the Swiss educational exposition. In conse- 
quence of this action the little chamber has 


reat master, 


| become a very attractive place, and is visited 


by large numbers of teachers and other in 
Among the objects shown 
ure the diploma of a Doctor of Philosophy 
given Pestalozzi by the University of Breslau, 
registers and copy books from Yverdon, 
Pestalozzi’s portrait and a lock of his grey 
hair, and his epitaph written by himself. 
The following are the words of the epitaph: 
«¢ Sur ma rombe fleurira une rose dont la vue 


an 











tng 
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fera verser des pleurs aux yeux que leur 
propre douleur ont laisse secs,’ which may 
be freely rendered into English: ‘* Upon my 
tomb there shall bloom a rose the sight of 
which shall bring tears to eyes whose own 
sorrow has Jeft them dry.”’ 


Tue earlier students at the Millersville 
State Normal School will remember Andrew 
Jackson Hughes and Isaac Sharp. ‘The lat- 
ter, now Hon. Isaac Sharp, sends us a bio- 
graphical sketch of the former, who recently 
died at Council Grove, Kansas, where both 
resided. Mr. Hughes, after leaving Millers- 
ville, taught school at Columbia, studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, and then moved to 
Missouri. Soon after the breaking out of 
the war, he assisted in raising a regiment, 
went into the service as a first lieutenant, re- 
mained during the war, and came out a 
colonel. He then settled down at Council 
Grove, practiced law, was successful, and 
died of a disease contracted in the war, 
greatly respected by all classes of citizens; 
and his funeral is said to have been the largest 
ever seen in the county where he lived. 

THE public schools of Prussia employed in 
1879, 58,841 teachers, and there were in the 
Normal Schools, preparing to teach, 9,404 
students. ‘The proportion of student-teachers 
to the whole number of teachers needed is 
therefore 6.2. In Pennsylvania we employ 
about 16,000 teachers and the students in 
our Normal Schools number about 3,000. 
We thus have, it would seem, as large a num- 
ber of teachers in training in proportion to 
the number of our schools as there are in 
Prussia ; but it must be remembered that in 
Prussia teachers change much less frequently 
than with us. There, one who begins to teach 
in a general way expects to make teaching a 
life business; here, but comparatively few do 
so. Hence every vacant place in Prussia can 
be filled with a trained teacher, while in 
Pennsylvania we are compelled to employ 
every year many hundreds of persons as 
teachers who have never attended a Normal 
School or made any special preparation for 
the work of teaching. This is an evil that 
must be cured before we expect satisfactory 
progress in our efforts to improve the schools 





A socreTy of teachers in Switzerland has 
had under consideration the question as to 
whether teachers should in any way meddle 
in politics. The decision arrived at was that 
they should not. It is a matter which in this 


country, each must decide for himself. 
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AN educational museum will shortly be 
opened at Palermo, Italy, on the plan of the 
one founded in Rome in 1874, with the ob- 


ject of making known the best scholastic 
5S 


materials and best didactic methods adopted 
with success by the most civilized nations. 
This museum is styled the Pedagogic Mu- 
seum, and will have its seat in the Royal 
University. Its aim is to collect, with a view 
to their recognition and adoption, all objects 
and publications connected with the mode of 
instruction in elementary schools, and in gen- 
eral all the new means and appliances which 
are being successively invented to insure 
greater efficiency and progress in the arts of 
instruction and education. All that has till 
now been collected by the Professor of Peda- 
gogy, in the present museum of Palermo, 
will henceforth belong to the new institution, 
which is dependent on the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


Tue Editor of the A/ountatin Beacon, Ha- 
zleton, is a strong advocate of free night 
schools. The great importance of these 
schools :s a means of affording some knowl- 
edge of the essential branches, is everywhere 


admitted. He says: 

No section of the State has greater need for 
schools of this kind than the coal regions, where so 
many of the young men and boys are compelled to 


na the day. The 


> 


work in and about the mines dur 
grand system of free schools that is the pride and 
boast of our Commonwealih, was not devised for the 
rich, but that the poor might enjoy equal advantages 
with their more favored neighbors 
of intelligence, 
whose educational interest the State 1s in duty bound 


- , 
o rise in the scale 
f 


If, then, there is any class of people 





jealously to guard, it is the working class; otherwise 
the children of the rich and of the well 
will secure ail the a y free schools, and 
those who cannot look forward to an 
collegiate education must abandon the 
the most 
The establishment of 


right of the children of the working class, if our free 


to-do in life 
ly intages ol 
academic o1 
hope of even 


] 


rudimentary common-school education. 


free night schools is a birth- 


school system is to be what the framers of the law 


designed it to be. 


NorMAL schools are. based 
that teachers need special 
their work. What is the character of this 
work? Men make special preparation to 
practice law, medicine and theology—they 
make special preparation to become engineers, 
mechanics, merchants; is there any reason 
in the nature of the case why it is not neces- 
sary to do the same in order to teach a school? 

The teacher deals with children: if to 
understand a mineral, a plant, an insect, a 
drop of water, it must be studied minutely 
and with the greatest care, can we expect 


upon the idea 
preparation for 
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without an effort to obtain a knowledge of 
child aature and child-growth ? 
strange compound of body, mind and soul, 


so simple a thing that it can be understood, 


handled, instructed, trained, educated, by any 
one, without thought, without a studied plan? 
It is because governments have considered 
the proper education of a child one of the 
most difficult of arts, that schools for the 
special training of teachers have been estab 
lished in all countries that 

themselves in the education of the people. 
Are these governments mistaken? Ger 
many is distinguished for her school states 
manship, and her school organization is sup 
posed to be the most complete in the 
and Germany has nearly two hundred norma! 
schools planted in many cases alongside of 


world, 


her Universities and Polytechnic schools: Is | 


Germany mistaken in her policy? Is France, 
with two hundred normal! schools ? Is little 
Switzerland, with twenty seven? Are the 
other Kuropean countries that have adopted 
the same policy ? 

Ihe above is written in partial answer to 


an argument we have lately s-en presented in 
two or three coilege papers, in f r of a law 
allowing college graduates to teach in ang 
public school without an examination. [his 
argument assumes that the knowledge ac quire { 
in college is an all-suthcient preparation for 
teaching ; that scholarship and teaching skill 
5 c 
are one and the same thing But this assump 


tion is unsound in theory and 


in fac # (ur 
college courses 1na general way contain noth 
ing on the philosophy of edu ition—n thing 
on the art of teaching—-the highest and 
most difficult of all arts 


premises, therefore, the argument leads to a 


otarting with wrong 


wrong conclusion ; and much as we value a 
college education, we are by no means pre 
pared to accept it as all that is needed by the 
teachers we want to place in charge of our 
>t hools. 

WuiLe in America we still have college 
presidents, and other professed scholars, who 
hold that there is no sci 
art that can be taught, the great universities of 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, 


developing courses of study in Pedagogy, 


‘nce of teachins 


and placing in charge of them some of their 


ablest men. Read the fo lowing extract, 
which indicates briefly what is being done: 
There is a remarkable increase in the courses of | 
pedagogy given in the German, Swiss, and Austrian 
Universities. Inthe winter session 
gogy (history of pedagogy, didactics, school hygiene, | 
practice of teaching, the study of the condition of 


Is a child, a | 


have interested 
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education in various countries, etc.) will be treated 
| in the following Universities: Berlin, 
rus and Paulsen; Bonn, Professors Wolffberg 

ind Meyer; Bra Breslau, 
Professor von 


Professot Kr 
Gottingen, 
Professors Schoberlein, Sauppe, and Kruger; Halle, 
fessor Kramer; Heidelberg, Professors Basseman 
1 Ubli rs J na, Professors K. V. Stoy and H. Stoy; 
, r Thaulow; K onigsberg, Professor 


y; Leipzig, Professors Ziller, Hoffmann, 


Pri fesse rs 


insberg, Professor Krause; 
iwutxky; Erlangen 


hwitz; Giessen, Professor Schillers ; 





Masius, 


» ppc i, I k tein, and Delitzsch: Munich, Profes 
rs Bach and \V Giesebrecht: Munster, Professor 

{ mann; Tubingen, Professo rs Weiss, Von Kober, 
P erer, and Spitta; Basle, Professors Seibeck and 
ig; Berne, Professors Ruegg and Siern; Zurich, 

rs Fehr, Hunzitker, Von Knonan, and Hug; 


Vien- 


s Kostek and Czerkarvsky : 
1 1 
Vogt; 


Professor Bb yh], Ricker, schuilter, und 


} 


Budapest, Professors Lubich and Kaman: Klausen- 


THE NEWSPAPER IN 
SCHOOL. 





“THE litusville H/era/d follows up the 
i ] | + 


-ducational article on the newspaper in 


school, which we published in our last num 
ber, by further discussion and by giving the 
letters of yrrespondents Among the latter 
so from President Anderson, of Rochester 
[ sity, New York, ‘Tnis letter we « Opy 


below, as it may suggest a new line of work 


rg 
S i OF Our higher institutions: 
ROCHI 9 N, \ d U yr Il 
ly DEAR Sit \ r estimate n n 
lew icating { rd 
\ th i tea in al 
Im a j my ideas ! neral 
l y ing rio my ow | 1¢ eT 
\ a re g m in college wil 
I sh and Ameri 1 journ 
I times Ww th 1dents 
’ pren 10t otherwise en yed J 
na 1 i lu ) } man ave r€ 5s two or 
ies a W \ ’ Ke Ip som n ) il nd 
‘ 1 the telegt ches 
5 W he and 
ip r e work l VIV 
p I plain th ante- 
s s significan s probable 
‘ 1 sul t S i in the 
I efo he $ points 
s rnals subject 
nate 5 | ray the I I th and 
rror 1th \ ¢ torials 1 
M rst, to t studen int ie habit of 
not nts as they occ and « parating the 
ir n th inimportant secondly » Im 
rm he news} nd per 
’ pr it time, w they labori- 
1 study in forn stories of the past; thirdly, by 


explanations, illustrations and _ criticisms, to train 
men into the habit of co-ordinating the events 
t f out of 


of the present with those of the past history, 


which they have grown, and to which they hold a 
se and intimate relation; fourthly, my object is to 
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illustrate in as many ways as possible, the bearing of 
the seientific, literary and philosophical studies—the 
theory of which they are investigating—to the practi- 
cal every day movement of economical production, 
mechanical inventions, and great movements in liter- 
ature, art ana social life. 

You must be aware, from your experiencg, how in- 
adequately and imperfectly this work is done in the 
time which I can feel justified in devoting to it, but I 
believe something js accomplished, I have succeeded 
in inducing our students to make choice of topics for 
college dissertations and public exercises, that are 
practical in character, and which take hold of the 
world’s actual life. We have successful in 
¢liminating the dreary and insignificant platitudes 
juently make up the subject matter of 


been 


which too fre« 
college essays. 
students to the investigation of /ofics, as distinguished 
from mere reading for general information without 
ificand practical endin view. I call this work 
function of theteacher.” It 
of him who would discharge it aright, a great deal of 


any s} 


“ the Cail ?ai 


re quires 


reading, exact historical knowledye, and familiarity 
with the most recent investigations in ail departments 
of thought. The audience to which the teacherspecks 
comes to be sharp, critical and exacting, and the duty 
cannot with safety be carelessly or perlunctorily dis- 
charged. 

You will see by this that I put myself, relatively to 


my students, in the 


nishes the leaders fora gical newspape r. 


attitude of the editor who fur- 
I have fol- 


lowed the practice that [ have described for many 
years, and the result has been in a measure satistac- 
tory. I have no precedents for my course, and I be- 


lieve I stand almost I have 


said very little about 


entirely alone in taking it. 
it and my students in general sup 
pose it lo be the commun. practice in other colleges 
f 
i 


and take Itas a part of the common routine of in- 
struction. 

I have written more than I intended, but the 
thought contained in your editorial has drawn me out 
to such a length that it may tire you to read what I 
have written. Yours very truly, 

M. B.. ANDERSON. 


~~ 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 
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The habits that I speak of excite the | 


‘THE editor of the New England /Journa/ | 


tf Kady 


dat #1 


wtion, in a recent article, 


intense 


speaks 
of the curiosity manifested by two 
little boys, observed by him, in a Pullman 
car. He says: ** Question after question was 
rained upon their devoted mothers, and when 
they sank into a state of mental collapse the 
terrible questioning still went on, till every 
man, woman and child within hearing was 
compelled to face the ordeal, and tell what 
he knew, or confess himself an ignoramus.” 
And, on this text, the editor proceeds to 
preach the following sermon : 

Now, this country is full of just this so:t of boys 
and girls; children whose powers of observation are 
stimulated to the “lightning-calculatur”’ degree of 
intensity, who will ask more shrewd questions con- 
cerning nature and man in an hour than Agassiz o1 
Plato could answer in alife-time. Indeed, there was 


i>) 


probably never an age, as there is no land, to-day, in 
which this phenomenon of childish curiosity was not 
the most wonderful thing in child-life. It is, in fact 
the child’s divine prerogative, whereby all men re 

i] | With 


cognize him as especially the child 
this outfit, he enters every school, and having this in 


of God. 


nate and insatiable desire to know, all knowledge 
possible for man is the heritage of every baby born 
into the world. 

Why, then, with such a native stimulus to in quiry, 
and such an irre} ressible eagerness to know the rea- 


hild } 
i 


son of all things, in the child out-of-doors, is the 


child in school so often found in the state of taper 
just smothere: by an extingutsher, the divine light 
put out, half-stifled in a mental smudge? Look at 
the children in thousands of school houses; some 
times, even, in seminaries presided over by learned 


1 


Compare the b 


aduates trom famous univers} 
ank faces, the 


masters and women 
' 


ties! } weary eyes, the 
mechanical speech of these inmates 


of the school- 
room with the wide } 


atures that throng the 


‘> 


iwake cr 
ns and dauvghters of 
f ledge! Why 


pavements and persecute the s 
t KNOW ICC ge 
in a very 


men in their endless search fo 
t the child in school find himselt 


paradise, in the place where this curiosity shi 


should n 
nuld be 
kindly met, where every day should come freighted 
with its weight of information ? 


Dv you say that school-studies are essentially dif- 


ferent from the lift studies in wi I is sO al nbed 
outside ? What are these sch udies that fall 
upon his head like extinguishers on blazing candles ? 
Language But does not every vild n y love 
to talk, to find out new words, to make sentences. to 
tell and hear stories,to write word » everything, 
implied in learning to read, tos} _ to write with ease 
and precision in his native tongue? Geography and 
History Propose an excursi inknown furest, 
or a climb up 1 neighboring m n for the view 
beyond; or tell the story, in iving way, of the set- 
tlement of your town, or what the fathers and grand 
fathers of these children did in the late war, and see 
if you have reason to complain of your audience! 
Every study and exercise of the school room can be 
analyzed into something that all these children are 
crazy to know or to do, if they can o1 1 about 
it, or permitted to go about it in a natural w 

Qt course, there are id e, obstir ite, mischi vous, 
and depraved children; and ill chil n are tempted, 
and yie 1 to the tempter. Bu his ce not account 
for the extinguisher the sch in | teachei ) 
often become It is th ld rick of neeit 
and laziness in king, priest, parent Pp ogue 
to lug in * natural depravity ”’ a he explanation of 
failure in deaiing with men, {re not you, teacher, 
hal{-conscious}y trying to account for your own defeat 
by the same ready way? But y it be that the 
fault is largely with yourself? Given a house-full of 
children, natwally brimful of the desire to know, 
who, in a journey of filty miles, would question you 
into semi-insanity; what reason have you for leaving 
them, at the end of a season, each like i tapersmould- 
ing under its hood—their curiosity gone, their interest 


dissipated, their activity turned to mischief-making, 


their one desire to get away irom you and outside 
their ‘* temple of knowledge ? 


Ponder these questions ; for in their answer will be 


found the secret of your failure or success. Are you 
the beloved friend, the impersonation of wisdom to 


their opening lives; or are you, in your school-room, 


’ 


making your record as one more extinguisher of 


souls ? 
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KINDERGARTENS IN CONNECTION 
WITH NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





TT HE following account of the proceedings 
of the Minnesota Normal School Board 
in relation to the establishment of Kinder 
gartens in connection with their Normal 
Schools, will be read with interest by those 
interested in Normal Schools in this State.: 


resolutions the Minne- 


In the discussion of the 
sota Normal Schoo! Boasd, establishing 
ten in the Winona Normal School, 
of that institution, set forth some of 
dergarten attachments to su h schools very plainly 


Kinde rg 





He said he did not anticipate the early adoption of 
kindergartens in connection with the free comm 
school; neither is it the purpose of the resolutions t 


secure the establishment of a kindergarten training 
school at Winona for any benefit that may accrue to 


the children who will compose its classes. The pro 
’ 





ject rests solely upon the intimate relation of kinder: 
garten training to primary methods in teaching 
must be admitted by every observing and exper 1 
educator, that the chief evils of primary tea hing 

in the repressive, not to say harsh, discipline of th 
pupil during the earliest years of his school life. Few 
teachers realize the delicate sensitiveness of their 
youngest pupils. The authoritive “ keep still sit 
down,” so common in even our best schools, should 
be modified in the practice of our n ’ tudent 


‘These students come to us thoroughly imbued with 





the traditionary methods in which they themselve 
have been taught; and though they may be satis 
fied with those methods, and have but re 

for them, they know no other, In the practi 


working of a kindergarten we can show them better 
methods. 

The conviction is becoming universal among the 
most devoted and studious of those eng uged in tra 
ing the young that somew here we teachers create an 


immense amount of stupidity. It is not claiming too 
much to say that the kindergarten lays bare the pre 
cise defect—it comes to many teachers as a ‘ 
revelation, it arouses their enthusiasm and yuble 

their force and value in practi il administration. 
There are few teachers who are naturally pable of 


dealing with the youngest pupils without having re- 
course to methods of repression which paralyze tl 
thought, of imagination, and 


tender beginnings of 
inventive effort. When such teachers visit Mrs. ] 

cleston’s kindergarten they are at first annoyed _be- 
yond measure at the apparent incongruity between 
the happy, busy atmosphere of that room and their 
old ideas of “ keeping school.’’ Others with a deeper 


insight are struck with admiration that so much ardo 





in the acquisition of skill and useful knowledge can 
be produced in children so young. 

It is the plan, if the recommendation is adopted, 
that Mrs. Eccleston shall give instruction to the nor 
mal students in allthose occupations of the kinder. 
garten which may be used by any primary or mode! 
school teacher in connection with the other work 
usual in their schools, and enable them to fill many 
unoccupied, wearisome hours with delightful and 
profitable exercises. In addition to this, we shall use 


the kindergarten freely and regularly as a school of 
} 





observation, and bring, as much as possible, all our 
pupil-teachers under the inspiring, suggestive influ- 


{Fes., 


i1dministered. 





ence of kindergarten methods wisely 
State Superintendent Burt, the Secretary of the 
Board, said he was satisfied that a child of five or six 
years, who had received a kindergarten instruction, 
was relatively in a better relation to all subsequent in- 
pupil of the common 
ht years of age. The means by which 
is secure hout undue strain to 
matter of deep interest to every 
common school teacher has 
il with his youngest p ipils. No 


ruction than the ordinary 
hools of ei : 
this rapial adv 


the pupil, was 


“d, wi 


eacher. The average 


yet to learn how to de 





other the school is so fruitful cause of 
7 xes his patience, so constantly tends 
a rass his administration, The com- 








1001 teacher, in almost all cases, prefers to 
2 more advanced scholars. He must be taught 
\ handle this element profitably, effectively, and 

v nout | 
lent S ' f Mankato, ex his high 
rarten method The resolu- 
tions were then carried Dy the unanimous vote of the 

— : 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BILL. 


LATE letter from Washington to the 
/nter-Ocean gives some valu- 
n relation to the school bill 
National House of Repre- 


able information 


now pending in the 





sentatives. It says: 
Che following is sy is of all the principal 
of B e education bill, which 
Senate last week It will it afford any 
siderable mount of pecuniary aid in the war 
illiteracy for s ye vyearstocome;: but tit estab- 
s principles which are of the highest importance, 
1 time fund will | yme a powerful supporter 
| insti nd a bond of union between 
the States and the Gen ral Government, of the most 
‘ ring cl ( For the first year the income of 
t fund wil mount to no more than COO or 
$50 , owing to the fact that much the greater 
n of the public lands are disposed of under 
homestead timber-culture, and other land-grant 
hich wi remain in force Che second 
year the income may be expected to reach $80,000 ; 
continu me time to come to increase in 


ANCE OF THE BILL, 





| | eer f the sales of th blic lands 

t lor er set a} irt io [ lucation 

people Irom this time forth the Secretary of 

| ! ry sha 1 ly a} I 1 toti veral 
Sta } ritories 1 the District of Columbia 
I S ! eds of th year befor upon the 
sis of the population, at the last preceding national 

, {rom 5to 20 years of age. ‘The 1SO appro- 

1 to each S ul lefritory to its 

1 the books of the Treasury as an educational 
run l, on wh 14 per ent. per annum shall be paid ; 


provided that for the first ten years the apportionment 
] rding to the numbers of the popu- 
lation of 10 years old and upward wl innot read 
1 write: and provided further that one-third the 


income from said fund.shall be annually appropriated 
to completethe endowment of the colleges established, 
or which may be established, under the act of 1862, 
intil the amount annually thus accruing to each of 
said <¢ lleges shall reach $30,000; after which the 
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whole income of said fund shall be appropriated to 
the education of all children between the ages of 6 
and 16. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to add to the fund any sums given to the United 
States for that purpose. A sum not exceeding 50 per 
centum of the amount received by any State the first 
year and not exceeding 10 per cent. in any year 
thereafter, may be applied at discretion to the main- 
tenance of schools for the instruction of teachers of 
common schools. To be entitled to the benefits of 
this act any State, etc., must maintain for at least three 
months in each year, until January I, 1885, and there- 
after four months in each year, a system of free 
public schools for all children between 6 and 16 
years. Any State, etc.,misapplying any of the money 
received under this act shall forfeit further grants 
until the amount so misapplied shall have been re- 
placed by said State, etc. Nothing contained in the 
act shall be held to alter any previous law regarding 
the disposition of public land, nor to limit the power 
of Congress over the public domain, nor to interfere 
with granting bounty land to soldiers. The bill also 
authorizes colleges established under the act of 1862, 
to establish schools for the technical education of 
women. 
cite teeta 


SCHOOL INSPECTORS IN ENGLAND. 


A WARM discussion is now taking place 
A in England on the question of the 
qualifications of Inspectors or Superintend- 
ents of schools. At the recent meeting of 
the British Asseciation for the Advancement 
of Science, Dr. J. H. Gladstone read a paper 
distinctly charging. incapacity against Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, especially in 
the matter of scientific attainment. He 
argues that the elements of science should be 
taught in all elementary schools, that such 
teaching is very much more important than 
the teaching of words or abstract definitions 
and formulas; but adds that the Inspectors 
discourage the teaching of common things, 
object lessons, because they are unable to 
examine either the teachers or the pupils in 
the sciences ‘They are selected, he alleges, 
for their literary qualifications or on account 
of political influences, and many of them 
consequently have no special fitness for the 
place. Many of them are graduates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, but it is claimed that 
the knowledge acquired in a university course 
does not necessarily fit one to inspect skillfully 
a school of little children. The editor of 
the London Lducational Times agrees with 
Dr. Gladstone, and says : 

There can be no doubt that the present method of 
appointment is as bad as possible. Because a man 
has taken a high degree, it is argued that he is capa- 
ble of inspecting an elementary school. Or, perhaps, 


i 


it is considered that any man can turn his hand to the 
inspection of schools, and that it is as well to give the 
appointments to men with high academical honors. 
So a young man is chosen, appointed, and pitchforked 





into the work; he has spent five-and-twenty years in 
the study of Latin and Greek, and he has now, with- 
out the least experience of school work, with no 
knowledge of its difficulties, no sympathy with its pro- 
fessors, no acquaintance with boys and their peculiar- 
ities, to examine in spelling, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, history, zeograrhy, science (!), and sewing (!!), 
Seeing that the appointments are really made in this 
way, we are surprised that these Inspectors turn out 
so well. Itis a proof of the versatility of English 
men, that they not only address themselves to the un- 
gracious and tiresome task with confidence and vigor, 
but that they acquit themselves on the whole so well 
as they do. 

As a remedy it is proposed that— 

All teachers should be eligible, whether element 
ary or not, The appointments should be thrown 
open to all who had taught, say ten years, in a public 
or private school; an examination should be held in 
the subjects in which the candidates would themselves 
have to examine, in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, in the art of examining, and essays should. be 
sent in on possible improvements in educational 
methods and systems. In fact, the Inspectors ought 
to be (1) teachers tried and practised, (2) scholars, 
(3) professors or past masters who had been exam- 
ined in the Science of Education. 


So in England as in this country, it is 
coming to be seen that our schools must be 
managed by officers who have made special 
preparation for the work, who have studied 
teaching as a science and have successful ex- 
perience in practicing it as an art. 

oa 


OBJECTIONS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘SOME person styling himself ‘* Director,” 
S a few weeks since wrote a letter to the 
Washington Reporter, criticising with much 
severity our system of public schools. He 
Says, ‘* It takes too much time and costs too 
much money. It attempts too much and ac- 
complishes too little. It does not fit the 
pupils for active, practical life. ‘The Super- 
intendency is a farce—a costly piece of ma- 
chinery, that for all the good it accomplishes 
should be abolished.’’ To these criticisms 
the editor of the Reporter, who has had large 
experience in school affairs, both in Pennsyl- 
vania and the West, replies mildly, but point- 
edly and strongly, as follows : 

We think, with “ Director,” that the results of our 
common school system are not satisfactory. We base 
our judgment, in part, upon our observations as an 
editor, The schools have been in operation in this 
county for more than forty years: the fundamental 
branches, taught in every school, have been reading, 
penmanship, spelling and arithmetic; and yet it is a 
fact that not five per cent. of the correspondence we 
receive is in any degree scholarly in its preparation. 
To write a common business letter, with correct spel- 
ling, reasonable punctuation, capitals properly ar- 
ranged, and with good grammatical construction, 
ought to be made the essential and fundamental basis 
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of good training; and yet it has been our good fortune 
to receive the fewest number of such letters from those 
educated in our common This being the 
case in writing, spelling and composition, it is to be 
inferred that in other branches the teaching has not 
been more thorough or practical. 

The schools of this county cost not less than a hun 
dred thousand dollars a year. The average length of 
the term of schools reaches nearly six months. Chil- 
dren can go from six years of age to twenty-one. 
The average is probably from six to sixteen. Yet, 
with all these advantages, it is feared that the results 
of the teaching in Washington county would be found 
to be little, if any, better than those quoted by Mr. 
White, in Massachusetts. 

These being the facts, the next question is, how 
comes it that the fundamental branches are so neg 
lected? The neglect must lie | 
parents and school officers. 

Twenty-five years ago there wer 
few female teachers. Those who were em 
male and female, were generally older and more ex 


sch: ols, 


comparalive 


loyed, potn 


perienced than those who are in the schools at pres- 
ent. The scholarship of the teachers is better 
than then, but they have not generally the 
and the mature judgment which enable them to fraiz 
and to dri// their pupils in the fundamental branche 
The great mass of the teachers 
as a temporary employment; some of them teach 
secure the means to go to the higher schools. Many 
feel that the elementary work is slavish, and they 
slight it; their tastes lead them to study and to try to 
teach in the higher branch Many 
young people, who can stand a good examination 
in the 
them. Study is one thing, teaching is another 
The art of teaching, training, disc 
thing that very young teachers do not 
comes as the result of patient study 
vation. Where we will find one faithful, conscien- 
tious, intelligent and capable instructor 
many that have none of these qualities, 

But how shall school officers and parents know the 
capable from the incapable teachers? ‘ By thei: 
fruits shall ye know them.”’ Parents entrust their chil- 
dren to those to whom they would not entrust their 
colts. They should visit the become ac- 
quainted with the teacher, and by co-ope1 
the best results that the teacher is c ipable of pr duc 
ing. The school can never be better than the people 
wish it to be. If parents are indifferent and careless, 
the schools cannot be efficient. 

Again, if the people elect careless, 
incapable school directors, the schools will 
Ignorant school officers will obtain poor teachers as a 
matter of preference—they are cheap, If they stum 
ble on good teachers they will not support 
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so-called 


common school _ branch cannot teach 
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ignorant, an 
» failures. 


them 
Hundreds of school directors in this county never visit 
their schools, although the law requ them. 
They do not know anything about the schools « xcept 
from hearsay. They are not interested to promote 
the welfare of the community, and only serve to keep 
down the school expenses to the lowest possible fiy- 
ure. These people are they who are loudest in their 
declarations against the school system as ‘‘rotten and 
defective.’’ 

Well, what is to be done about it ? We say, reform 
it. If the people will elect their best men school 
directors—earnest, honest, public spirited men; if these 


irec it 
res it of 


will act in accordance with the letter and the spirit of 
| 


the school law; will select the best teachers; will ai 
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them, encourage them, and hold up their hands; will 
see to it by frequent examinations that the children 
trained, then the reform will come. 
parents and school officers unite, wisely 


wre properly 
When the 
and efficiently, the time that is spent by the children, 
and the money invested by the district, will be well 
spent 

In reply to the objections made to the Su- 
perintendency, the editor says 





It is a recogn 1 principle in bi s, which 
scarcely needs any demonstration here, that any sys- 
money, 


in of operations involving large outlays of 
id hands, 


large numbers of 








ne employment of 
wi of a public or of a private nature, cannot be 
safely and satisfactorily conducted without compe- 
en ervis . This is true of every kind of enter- 
mercantile, manufacturing, banking, mining, 
r farming Efficient, economic, skilled supervision 
i cessary to success in all co-operative business; 
uncl a system of public education, involving the annual 


expenditure of one hundred thousand dollars, the pro- 


é mn of the rights of the State, of the teachers, and 
»f the children, is not an exception to the rule. Ex- 
rience has demonstrated all over the civill world 
the best supervision produ t be schools, 
l.this is parti ilarly the case in the [ | States. 


It does not follow that because a railroad, or a bank, 


mine, is mismanaged by bad supervision, that “all 
rintendency i far ar hould | lished, 
Neithe ld fo vy that th | endency 
should b ished as a tar because it h I been 
fhicier Carry out the principle, an 1 we would abol- 
" dire , because many of the school 
yards are inefficient 

Phe hool law is the produ of the hig wisdom 
he S The s m it creates has 1 indation 
iong tl le It is they who furnish the chil- 
1, they elect the school directors, the school di- 
rectors elect tl county superintendent, and the 
yunty superintendent, the highest executive school 
ficer in th inty, is expected to be the wise and 
ficient counsellor who will give unity harmeny 

he system. The law is an admirable one 


Why, then, does it not accomplish better results ? 
The* reason is obvious No law will enforce itself, 


If the people are indifferent, as in many cases they 
they will not select the best, the most iligent, 
id the most public-spirited men as School directors, 


ient schvol officers are chosen, 


highly improbable that they will select the best 
man as county superintendent, and it is quite as un- 


likely that the man so elected will prove a competent 


fiicer. The school fficient as the 


system is just as ell 
people will it to be. If they want good schools they 
can have them, by executing the law in its letter and 





they do this, it wi not cost thema 
present. Next to the 


ficer in the county 


han is spent at 

President Judge, there is no 
whose duti ire sO Important, ponsibilities 
means of doing good are so 
Such 
lires a manly man,a teacher of teachers, 


school officers, an adviser of the people 


whose r 
are so great, or ¥ hose { 
extended, as those of the county superintendent. 
L position req 
1 counsellor of 
in educational affairs ichable 
look up 
practice de- 


to permit 


He sh ynuld be of irrepre 


character, one to whom the teachers could 
irien l, one 
ception himself, and 


thers to do it. 
He should be 


and faithtul enough 


is a who is tuo honest t 


too smart and fearless 


sharp enough to see through shams, 
lu expose them. He should be 
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scholarly without being ostentatious, and practical 
without being pedantic. Lle should be governed by 
a wise discretion in the selection of teachers, and 
never permit either fear, favor or affection to sway 
his judgment in the giving of licenses to unworthy 
or incompetent persons. He should be an examiner 
of schools as well as of teachers, that school officers 
and parents might see and know their real condition. 

It is evident that these are some of the qualities a 
superintendent should possess. If some of the su- 
perintendents of Washington county have not reached 
this standard, whose fault is it? It is a notorious 
fact that some of the men elected to this office were 
only chosen on account of their own importunity. 
They begged the office. and got it for the begging. 
Some of the superintendents of Washington county 
were so incompetent that they could not write a pass- 
able business letter. In penmanship, orthography, 
grammatical construction, the use of capitals, and in 
punctuation, their efforts were unscholarly and dis- 
graceful. They were known to be incompetent 
teachers, unable to examine a school or to conduct a 
teachers’ institute. The effect of electing such offi- 
cers has been the introduction of incompetent teach- 
ers. School examinations have been neglected, and 
ridiculous “ exhibitions’’ have taken their place. The 
schools suffered because the people did not do their 
duty. 

Well, what should be done about it? We say, do 
not abolish the superintendency, or change the school 
law. Better execute the law in its letter and spirit. 


Select the best men for school directors, and the best | 


man in the county for superintendent, Adopt simple, , 
plain, common-sense, business rules in this matter 
and success will surely attend the effort. 

And, to commence the reform, what board of school 
directors will inaugurate a system of examinations 
that will test the real progress of their children, and 
show the real value of their schools, as was done in 
Norfolk county, Massachusetts ? Such a practical in- 
vestigation will greatly help us to put a correct esti- 
mate upon our school investments. Who dares to do 
it? 


OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO, XXVII. 





PARIS— FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


THE run from Rotterdam to Paris, by way of 
Brussels, Mons St, Quentin, etc,, was made 
in about twelve hours and with few incidents 
worthy of note. Upon getting on board the 
train we had ask~d to be placed in a through 
car for Paris, and we understood that such 
was the case We paid little heed, therefore, 
to the hasty direction of the guard, called in 
at the window of our compartment, *‘ Changez 
pour Faris /”’ just before we reached Brus- 
sels, and in consequence soon after found 
ourselves at the station in that city with the 
Paris part of the train at another station a 
half-mile distant. We learned that the train 
would not start for ten minutes; but could 
we get back in that time? There was a car- 
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riage handy, we leaped in, urged the driver 
to go tapidly, offered him extra pay if we 
succeeded in reaching the train; and, then, 
| watch in hand, waited. We are at the station, 
the train has not started, my friend takes the 
baggage, 1 pay the cabman, the gate-keeper, 
sees us coming, lets us through, we are on 
board, and the train moves on its way. “A 
narrow escape !’’ I remark, catching breath. 
‘* The fault of your bad French,’ laughingly 
adds my good-natured friend, who considers 
it a fine joke. 

Northeastern France is a very fine country. 
The land seems rich and is cultivated like a 
garden. The farm houses and barns some- 
times constitute one building, as is generally 
the case in Germany, but more frequently 
they are separate. ‘There does not seem to 
be much taste shown in these buildings or 
their surroundings anywhere. Now and then, 
however, you see the handsome chateau of 
some nobleman, or wealthy gentleman, with 
its magnificent gardens and parks adorned in 
the highest style of art. The whole country 
is rendered picturesque by the rows of trees, 
| carefully trimmed, that border all the roads, 
streams and fields. Those growing along 
roads and streams often meet overhead, and 
form arched avenues of extreme beauty. In 
many parts of France one can travel along 
the public highways for hundreds of miles in 
the shade of trees so thoughtfully planted. 

It was ten o’clock at night when we reached 
Paris. The great Exposition was at its height, 
the station at which we stopped was im- 
mensely crowded, and we scarcely knew what 
to do or where to go. After some difficulty, 
we secured a carriage and drove to the hotel 
where we thought we had secured rooms; but 
through some misunderstanding this was not 
the case, and the hotel was entirely full. We 
found the rooms all engaged at several other 
hotels to which we drove, and we were com- 
| pelled at last to accept for the night rather 
indifferent quarters at an obscure boarding- 
house to which we had been directed. ‘The 
next day we obtained, after a long search, 
rooms that suited us near the centre of the 
city. Paris provides, in a general way, very 
ample accommodations for strangers ; but the 
pleasant September days brought to the Ex. 
position an extraordinary crowd of some 
hundreds of thousands, and hotels and board- 
ing-houses were all filled to overflowing, and 
the charge for eligible rooms went up to 
fabulous prices. Fifteen or twenty dollars a 


day was not considered an out-of-the-way 
price for a good room at a first-class hotel. 
Comfortably quartered, we began to go 
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pressions. 
Paris has a population of over two millions, 


about the gay capital and take in our first im- | 
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and covers an area of over thirty square | 


miles. Of late years it has grown country- 
ward at a rapid rate and is nowsome twenty 
odd miles in circumference. The Seine, less 
in width than the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, 
but much more swift, divides the city into 
two nearly equal parts, and is crcs-ed by 
twenty-eight bridges. A small island in the 
river, called Za Cité, was the seat of the in- 
fant Paris, first made known by Julius Cesar 


at the time of his conquest of Gaul. The | 


island now contains the celebrated church 

Notre Dame, the Palace of Justice, the Hotel 

Dieu, and other notable buildings. 
There is a brightness about 
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beauty of the city. It is more than hinted 
also that the projectors of the plan, having in 
mind the frequent insurrections in Paris, with 
their barricades, intended to remove the 
narrow, crooked streets that made them so 
dangerous. Certain it isthat batteries placed 
in these centres could sweep the city in all 
directions, and one of the old-fashioned bar- 
ricades would be leveled at a single fire. The 
boulevards and great streets of Paris are un- 
equaled in elegance by those of any other 
city. The boulevards proper occupy the 
place of the ancient walls that once surrounded 
the city. The ‘‘ Inner Boulevards,’’ occupy- 
ing the ground upon which the oldest of these 


| “ . . 
| wails stood, are five or six miles long, and 


Paris that | 


probably no other city in the world possesses | 


to an equal degree. London has its smoke, 
fogs and long rows of solid, solemn brick 
walls. Berlin is free from smoke and fogs, 
but there is something heavy and sombre 
about its unbroken streets and compact blocks 
of houses. Paris is light, airy, and cheerful. 
This is in some measure owing tu the material, 
a kind of light-colored limestone or marble, 
with which nearly the whole city is built. 
The quarries from which this fine building 
stone is obtained are, in good part, situated 
directly under the city, and some of the im 
mense excavations made in the course of cen- 
turies now constitute the catacombs, and are 
used as depositories for the remains of the 
dead. In addition to the cheerful effect of 
the material used in building, the fronts of 
Parisian houses are constructed in a style 
more open and varied than elsewhere, and 
there are not so many solid blocks of houses 
that look exactly alike. 
without its life, is the most bright and beauti 
ful street in the world. 

The characteristic feature of Paris streets is 
that many of the finest of them radiate from 
centres. 
broad boulevards, branch off from the Place 
de |’Etoile; almost as many from the Place 


de la Bastile, the Place de 1’¢ pera, the Place | 


du Chateau d’Eau, the Place de la Madeleine, 
and the Place d’Italie; and all over the city 


faccd by some of the finest public buildings, 
hotels and stores in Paris. ‘The ‘‘ Outer 
Boulevards’’ cover the site of the walls of 
Louis XVI. and are about fifteen miles in 


| length, and in many parts broad and hand. 


The New Boulevards follow the course 


some. 


| of the present walls, and will be, when com- 


| miles in length. 


pleted, a magnificent avenue over twenty 
These great streets are all 
paved with asphalte, and are swept every 
night, mostly with brooms. They have broad, 


| smooth side-walks, are brilliantly lighted, and 


A Paris street, even | 


shaded with rows of trees all of the same size 
and most carefully preserved and cared for. 
[It is said the municipal authorities have grow- 
ing in these streets over one hundred thousand 
trees. If you want to see a Puris street in its 
glory, take your stand in front of the Grand 
Hotel, Boulevard des Capucines, or in a 
sheltered corner of the Place de |’Opera, 
about the middle of the afternoon. ‘The 
splendid buildings, the beautiful stores with 
their rich goods most tastefully displayed, the 
sidewalks crowded with elegantly-dressed 


people, the rush of carriages, many of them 


| the stylish turnouts of the wealthy, that fills 


No less than twelve, half of them | 


there are centres less ¢ onspicuous, with their | 


systems of radiating streets. 


This is in the | 


main a modern improvement begun by Na- | 


poleon I and continued by his successors. 
In forming these centres and in opening these 
streets, thousands of houses were demolished, 
an immense amount of property was sacrifived, 
and many millions of dollars expended ; but 


the street from curb to curb, scarce permitting 
a footman to cross it, forms a picture of life 
that cannot be forgotten. 

It will pay well to take acloser look at one 
or two of the grand streets of Paris. Sup- 
pose we start at the Arc de |’ Etoile and walk 
down the magnificent Avenue des Champs 
Elysees. This avenue is one and one-third 
miles long, some two hundred feet wide, 
paved with asphalte, bordered by two double 
rows of trees, with broad sidewalks, and 
faced by some of the grandest palaces and 
handsomest private residences in the city. If 
your walk is towards the close of the after- 
noon, you will be astonished at the crowds of 


well-dressed people that throng the side- 


the effect is to add greatly to the health and! walks, and the Streams of gay equipages that 
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pour up and down the broad avenue in a per- 
fect flood. Should you select an evening for 
your stroll, in addition to the throng of pe- 
destrians and vehicles, the whole avenue is 
spangled with thousands of differently colored 
lights constantly moving to and fro, and cross- 
ing each other in all directions. ‘These are 
the lights required to be attached to cabs and 
carriages, and they add a most attractive fea- 
ture to the scene. But we are at the Round 
Point, and thence the avenue runs through 
one of the most beautiful parks in the world, 
the far-famed Champs Elysees. This park is 
seven hundred yards long and four hundred 
yards wide, and extends along the bank of the 
Seine. It is finely shaded with elm and lime 
trees, and beautified with shrubbery, flowers, 
fountains and statuary. Here in the groves 
are numerous small theatres, the Panorama, 
the Hippodrome, bands of music, open-air 
concerts, cafes chantants, the Jardin Mabille, 
Punch and Judy shows, jugglers’ tricks, 
booths and kiosks for the sale of small arti 
cles, cake-stalls, restaurants, and thousands of 
chairs and stools for the accommodation of 
customers and spectators. On Sunday after- 
noons every amusement is in full play, and 
tens of thousands of people throng every 
building, fill every seat under the trees, and 
stand for hours good-humoredly watching 
this peculiar feature of Parisian life. At 
night the whole park is brilliantly lighted, 
lamps of many colors illuminate the groves, 
the names of places of amusement are an 
nounced in burning letters, jets of gas flash 
up and out from every cafe, and restaurant, 
and theatre, and their interiors blaze with 
gas in every imaginable form. A _ passing 
spectator would call it a fairy land, a 
paradise. Directly east of the Champs Ely- 
sees is the beautiful and historic Place de la 
Concorde, and beyond that, the celebrated 
Tuileries gardens, all so connected as to form 
one whole, probably the most beautiful piece 
of ground in the world 

Back from the Arc del’ Etoile, from which 
we started on our walk down the Avenue des 
Champs Elysees, runs the Avenue du Bois de 


Boulogne, a magnificent street, three hundred | 


feet wide This consists of a broad central 
drive, bordered by plats of grass, planted 
with trees and flowers, and two outside drives 
with foot-walks, flanked with rows of beauti- 
ful houses. - Along this avenne dash the car- 
riages of the wealthy and fashionable on their 
way tothe Bois de Boulogne, the Fairmount 
Park of Paris. As a street panorama, nothing 
can be finer than the scene that can be wit- 
nessed on this avenue of a summer afternoon. 
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And as we are here at the Bois de Boulogne, 
a word may be said of the parks, gardens 
and squares of Paris ‘The Bois de Boulogne 
lies just outside of the city walls, and contains 
2250 acres, laid out and ornamented with 
Parisian taste. It possesses drives, alleys, 
foot-paths, groves, gardens, lakes, islands, 
streams, grottoes, waterfalls, bridges, cafes 
and restaurants 

Among its attractions, too, are races, con- 
certs. music, displays of spring fashions, etc. 
The Buttes Chaumont is a small park within 
the city. The site was, until recently, a 
quarry, a depository of rubbish, and a noted 
haunt of the idle and vicious. ‘The hand of 
art has now converted it into a charming 
place of pleasure and amusement. The 
quarries have become a lake, with slopes and 
ledges and islands of rocks; gardens and 
promenades have taken the place of piles of 
rubbish; a beautiful cascade breaks over a 
rocky cliff and the water disappears in a 
grotto roofed with stalactites; a miniature 
temple crowns the highest hill from which a 
fine view can be had of the densely populated 
part of the city which surrounds it—the whole 
constituting a most attractive spot, and show- 
ing how much beauty may be evoked from 
the ugly and deformed. ‘The Jardin des 
Plantes, on the left bank of the Seine, is an 
extensive zoological and botanical garden, 
with large collections in natural history and 
extensive facilities for study. The parks de 
Montsouri and de Monceaux are small but 
delightful pleasure-grounds, ‘The Luxembourg 
garden vies in attractions with the Tuileries 
gardens and the Place de la Concorde. And 
besides all these, there are within the city 
some eighty public squares or P/aces, all 
adorned with trees, and some of them with 
statues and fountains. 

In all directions around Paris and within 
easy reach, are parks and gardens of great 
extent and beauty. The Bois de Vincennes 
covers an area of 2250 acres. It contains an 
artificial lake of twenty acres, with islands 
reached by bridges, and commands, at points, 
delightful views of the Marne and the Seine. 
The Forest of Fontainebleau contains 42,500 
acres, and is fifty miles in circumference 
Says’ journeys may be taken along its drives; 
years would hardly suffice to explore all the 
fine sights reached by its maze of foot-paths. 
The Forest of Compiegne is scarcely less in 
size than the Forest of Fontainebleau, cover 
ing 36,270 acres, and is penetrated in all 
directions by means of 354 roads and paths. 
The Forest of St. Germain is somewhat less 
in size than the great forests just named, but 
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it is equally beautiful. Mention must also be 
made in this connection of the splendid parks 
and gardens connected with the royal palaces 
at St. Cloud and Versailles, in laying out and 


ornamenting which Louis XIV. and some of 


his successors lavished princely fortunes. 
Besides all these, hundreds of parks and gar- 
dens belonging to municipalities and private 
individuals lend a charm to the whole country 
for many miles in extent around Paris. 

I did not do much shopping in Paris; shop- 
ping is not my forte; but as Paris is a kind of 
market for all the world, I felt some interest 
in looking at shops and studying shop life. 
Even a casual observer can hardly fail to 
notice that the art of displaying and selling 


goods in Paris is carried to a higher state of 


perfection than is generally the case in this 
country. Ido not say that either the propri- 
etors or the salesmen are more honest—I do 
not believe they are—but they are more 
polite, more willing to accommodate custo 
mers, have a happier way of pleasing, and 
consequently of selling. ‘The finest stores in 
Paris are those in the Rue Rivoli, the Palais 
Royal and the Boulevards that extend east 
and west from the Place de |’Opera. Inside 
1 do not think they are generally as large, as 
convenient, as well lighted as the stores on 
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Chestnut street, Philadelphia; but their win- 
dows are more richly stocked and make a 
finer display. In everything French shop- 
keepers and merchants show good taste, and 
this, together with their wonderful faculty of 
anticipating the popular fancy in dress, en- 
ables them to lead the fashions of all civilized 
countries, and to find sale for their goods in 
all the markets of the world. John Wana- 
maker, of Philalelphia, is an energetic man 
of business ; but his great store at Thirteenth 
and Market streets is not a new invention. 
Such stores are common in Paris, and have 
existed for many years. The Grands Maga- 
sins du Louvre and the Au Bon Marché are 
both on a larger scale than Mr. Wanamaker’s 
establishment, and are provided with reading- 
rooms, rooms for the dispiay of objects of 
art, refreshments, etc. The Fassages, or 
arcades, are a marked feature in the construc- 
tion of shops and stores in Paris. ‘They are 
a kind of galleries with glazed roofs and 
marble pavements, and lined with shops and 
stores where one can buy every conceivable 
article. Such ‘‘ Passages’’ are to be found 
elsewhere, but not on the scale they exist at 
Paris. At night they are brilliantly illumi- 
nated, are always filled with a throng of 
people, buying, talking, promenading. 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1880. 


HarrispurG, Sept. 10, 1880. 
To His Excellency Henry M. Hoyt, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Sir: Although the Legislature held no 
session in the year 1879, the usual report of 
the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans was 
made, placed in your hands, and printed. 
The present report will, therefore, cover only 
the year ending on the 31st day of May, 
1880. 

SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 

The following is a list of the schools now 
in operation, with their location, and the 
number of children in each at the close of 
the year: Chester Springs, Chester county, 


two hundred and nineteen children ; Dayton, 
Armstrong county, one hundred and ninety- 
eight children ; Harford, Susquehanna county, 
two hundred and ten children; Lincoln In- 
stitution, Philadelphia, one hundred and 
eight children; Mansfield, Tioga county, 
two hundred and twenty-four children ; Mc- 
Alisterville, Juniata county, one hundred and 
sixty-eight children ; Mercer, Mercer county, 
two hundred and ninety five children ; Mount 
Joy, Lancaster county, three hundred and 
twelve children ; Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, 
Philadelphia, three hundred children ; Union- 
town, Fayette county, one hundred and 
eighty-nine children; White Hall, Cumber- 
land county, two hundred and _ thirty-six 
children ; Loysville Home, Perry county, 
seventy children; Butler Home, Butler 
county, nineteen children. Besides the chil- 
dren thus enumerated, there were, in scattered 
homes and receiving out-door relief, thirty-one 
others; making in all under the care of the 
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State, two thousand five hundred and eighty. | 
The number at the same time last year was 
two thousand four hundred and thirty-one, 
the increase being one hundred and forty- 
nine. The number September 1, 1879, was 
two thousand four hundred and sixty-two ; 
the number September 1, 1880, two thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-seven. This 
number has been considerably increased by 
subsequent admissions. 
CHILDREN WAITING ADMISSION. 
Notwithstanding the number of children 
under the care of the State is greater than 
last year, there are, at the date of writing 
this report, nearly two hundred applications 
on file, that have been acted on and accepted, 
and the children are waiting admission. ‘They 
are not admitted, because the expense of those 
now in school will exhaust the appropriation 
made by the Legislature, and I am unwilling 
to incur a debt. In addition, there are ap- 
plications on file in the Department, from 
some seven hundred children that have either 
been rejected or are held under consideration. 
Many of these, doubtless, are deserving cases, 
but the evidence required to admit them 
under the law is either insufficient or defective. 
COST OF THE 
The cost of the system for the past school 
year was $351 431.59, and the appropriation 
$360,000, leaving an unexpended balance of 
$8,568.41. ‘The whole ordinary cost of the 
system from the beginning to May 31, 1880, 
was $6,313.526.80. The extraordinary ex- 
penditures amount to $25,395.13. 


SYSTEM, 


WHERE THE CHILDREN COME FROM. 


Pennsylvania furnished four hundred thou- 
sand men in the war for the suppression of 
the rebellion Of these probably fifty thou- 
sand were either killed or died in the service. 
They left large numbers of orphan children 
in destitute circumstances. It was for the 
care of such children that the orphan school 
system was established, and, during the earlier 
years of its history, no others were admitted 
into the schools. P rsons who have not kept 
themselves informed respecting the changes 
made by the Legislature in the laws govern- 
ing the system. not unfrequently ask where 
the children come from who now fill the 
schools fifieen years after the close of the 
war. ‘They inquire: ‘‘ How can there be so 
many orphans of soldiers when their fathers 
died so long ago?” ‘‘Is not the system being 
perverted from its original purpose ?’’ These 
questions should be answered. ‘The act of 





1867 organizing the system of soldiers’ orphan 
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schools provided only for the children of sol- 
diers who had been killed or had died in the 
service, and limited the admissions into schools 
to those born before the 1st day of January, 
1866. If no subsequent laws had been passed 
changing these conditions, the number of 
children would have become so small that, in 
all probability, the schools would have closed 
before the present time. 

But in addition to the fifty thousand sol- 
diers who lost their lives during the war, at 
least one hundred thousand came home dis- 
abled, sick, or with the seeds of disease 
deeply rooted in their systems. Many of 
them, from the first broken and crippled, 
could not earn a livelihood for their families 
and others, a little more fortunate, were able 
to work forsome years, but finally succumbed 
to wounds which broke out afresh, or were 
laid up with disease which advancing years 
left them less strength to resist. In every 
city and town, in almost every school district 
throughout the whole Commonwealth, there 
are numbers of these human wrecks, sad wit- 
nesses of the horrors of war. In many cases 
they are the fathers of children—children 
worse off oftentimes than those whose fathers 
were killed in battle, and having an equal 
claim upon the bounty of the State. Influ- 
enced by these benevolent and patriotic con- 
siderations, the Legislatures of 1874, 1875, 
1876, and 1878, by a series of finally 
opened the door fully for the admission into 
the orphan schools of all children in desti. 
tute circumstances, without regard to age, 
whose fathers either lost their lives in the 
army or were disabled or contracted disease 
while in the service, to such an extent as to 
prevent them from earning a livelihood for 
their families or themselves. 

More formally, the children now admitted 
under existing laws into the soldiers’ orphan 
schools belong to three classes, as follows: 


acts, 


1. Those whose fathers were either killed or died 
of disease while inthe army. Of thi proba- 
bly not more than ome Aundred remain in all the 
schools. 

2. Those whose fathers have died since the close 
of the war of wounds or disease contracted while in 
the service. This class probably constitutes /wo- 
thirds of all the children now in the schools. They 
are orphans, too, made so by the war ; and while they 
make up the bulk of the children in them, the sol- 
diers’ orphan schools are not misnamed, as some have 
alleged. 

Those whose fathers are living, but are so dis- 
abled by wounds or disease contr: cted while in the 
army, that they are unable to support their families, 


In all cases, the children must be under 
sixteen years of age and in ‘‘ destitute cir- 
cumstances.” 


Ss ¢ lass, 
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The. question is now answered as to where 
the children come from, and it is easy to see 
that there will be children of classes two and 
three eligible to admission to the soldiers’ 
orphan schools under existing laws, for a 
good many years in the future. ‘There are 
applications now on file for the admission of 
children one and two years of age. 
POSITION OF THE DEPARTMENT QUESTIONED, 
There is a _ considerable number of 
acts on the statute books relating to the 
soldiers’ orphan schools. and, as a whole, 


they are at some points obscure and contra- | 


dictory. ‘The Department has all along held 
that the admissions to the schools must be 
confined to the classes above named, and 
that no child is eligible whose father’s death 
or disability is not directly traceable to cir- 
cumstances connected with the war. On the 
other hand, it is the opinion of some, among 
them gentlemen learned in the law, that ina- 
bility to earn a livelihood, or destitution, is 
the only condition of eligibility under the 
several acts. The following is an extract from 
a very lengthy and able opinion given by At- 
torney-General Lear on the subject : 

“The conditions of admission to soldiers’ orphan 
schools are, that the children must be destitute, that 


their fathers must have been residents of the State, | 


and engaged in the military service of the Unit 
States, and must have died or been permanently dis 


charged in the service. Perman sability from 
} 


any other cause will not alone fulfill the conditions 

This opinion confirmed the Departinent in 
its own view of the law, and the decision has 
been strictly adhered to. Had it been other 
wise, the system would have required annual 
appropriations at least $200,000 greater than 
have been made. If the Legislature wishes 
the Department to be more liberal, it should | 
amend the law and provide the money 


TESTIMONY REQUIRED. 


While the applications for admission to the 
schools were confined to children whose 
fathers had lost their lives in the 
task of deciding upon them was an easy one ; 
but now it is often exceedingly difficult to | 
ascertain whether the death or sickness of a 
soldier was the result of causes growing out | 
of his service as a soldier or of causes of more 
recent origin. The war ended fifteen years 
ago. How is a soldier suffering with rheuma- 
tism, consumption, or chronic diarrhoea, to 
prove that he contracted the disease while in 
the service? In some cases it is easy enough, 
but in others it is only by tedious inquiry 
and lengthy correspondence that a satisfac- 
tory line of testimony can be obtained. The 


army, the 
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fact that seven hundred applications are now 
on file in the Department, most of them laid 
aside while an effort is being made to obtain 
additional testimony, is sufficient to show 
both the labor now required to determine 
cases of the kind, and the care taken by the 
Department to arrive at a just conclusion. 
rhe Superintendent examines every applica- 
tion personally, and if mistakes are made the 
fault is his. As charges have been made both 
in the Legislature and out of it, alleging that 
children are admitted into the schools who 
have no right to such a favor under the law, 
it may be well to give an outline of the testi- 
mony required, 

In case the father is dead, the mother, 
guardian, or next friend makes the applica- 
tion, In case the father is living, he makes 
the application himself. In either case, the 
fact of death or disability must be sworn to, 
and a statement given under oath setting 
forth the reasons for thinking that such death 
or disability was brought about by causes 
connected with service in the army. An ac- 
ent of destitution m be made 
in the same way. ‘This done, the application 
must be laid before the Board school di- 
rectors of the district in which the applicant 
resides, who, at a formal meeting, must pas 
1 resolution stating that they have carefully 

ind the facts 
and directing 
» that effect. 
- application. 
of the physi- 
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set forth 1n it true ana correct, 
| the officers to sign a certificate 

rhe certificate is appended to t! 
Then come the sworn testimony 
cian who attended the soldier in his last sick- 
‘ss, if dead, him, if liv- 
x; the sworn testimony of officers or 
army, 
ind of physicians ‘ns who 
were acquainted with him at the time of his 
return from the army or since that time. In 
short, there must be testimony describing the 
death or disability and extending back in an 


r wil Lyaminer! 
rFwhno examinheg 
J 


or responsible citizs 


unbroken line to the cause Of course such 
testimony cannot be positive, but it can be 
made of such a character as to be a safe 
guide. ‘The following sets of questions will 


indicate more in detail the kind of informa- 
tion and testimony required, and also show 


the pains taken by the Department to instruct 





persons how to proceed in inaking applica- 
tion : 
i testion inswered t thing ape 
fh n for 1m nt ther 
iy hein o tisch wre f fi yr th 1rmy. 


1. What was the father’s name ? 
2. Give the company and number of his regiment. 
3. Give the date of his enlistment as nearly as you 


can, 
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4 Give the date of his discharge. 

5. State the cause of his discharge. 

6. Give the date of his death. 

7. Was he wounded during his term of service ? 
And, if so, give the date and place, and describe the 
nature of the wound. 

8. Was he at any time sick while in the army? 
And, if so, state the nature of the sickness and the 
length of time he was off duty in consequence. 

g. Was he in a hospital while in the army, and, if 
so, where and how long? 

ro. What was the condition of his health when 
discharged ? 

11. If not in good health, in what way was he suf- 
fering ? 

12. Did he continue to suffer from his wound or 
disease till death, and was it the cause of his death ? 

13. Give the name of the physician who attended 
him in his Jast illness, and state whether he has made 
the required affidavit as to the cause of his death. 

14. Are there surgeons, officers, or soldiers, ac- 
quainted with him in the army, who would be willing 
to give sworn testimony showing that the disease of 
which he died was contracted while serving therein ? 
If so, give their names, and have one or more of them 
do it, in the form sent herewith, 

15. If this cannot be done, are there physici7ns or 
responsible citizens, personally acquainted with him 
at the time of his return from the army, and since, 
who are willing to give similar testimony? If so, 
give their names and have them do it, in the form 
sent herewith. 

16. Did he receive a pension? 
number of his certificate and the amount paid him 
per month. 

17. If he was not a pensioner, explain why not as 
yu can, 


nearly as 3 
operty had he when he died, and upon 


18. What pr 
whom are his children dependent ? 

19. What other evidence do you rely upon to estab- 
lish the case? 
2. Questions to be answered by a sick or disabled soldier 

for the admission of his children. 

§. What is your name? > 
2, In what company and regiment did you serve ? 
3. When did you enter the service ? 
4. When were you discharged ? 
5. What your discharge ? 
6. Does your disability result from a wound, or a 
isease contracted while yet in the service ? 
7. If froma wound, describe it, and state w 
and where it was received. 

8. If from a disease, describe it, and state when 
and where it was contracted, 
g. Are you a pensioner ? 
your certificate and the amount you receive per month, 

10. If you donot receive a pension, give the reason 
11. Were you at any time, while in the field, off 
duty orc , 
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If so, give the number of 


mfined to a hospital because of your wound 
or disease ? 

12. Have you continued to suffer, and are you now 
suffering, with the same wound or disease ? 

13. Give the name of the physician by whom you 
have been personally examined as to the cause of 
your sickness or disability, and state whether he has 
made the required affidavit as to the facts in the case, 

14. Are there surgeons, officers, or soldiers, ac- 
quainted with you in the army, who could corroborate 
the above statement by sworn testimony? If so, give 
their names, and have them do it in the form sent 
herewith. 
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re there physicians or 


you were 


15. If this cannot be done, a 
responsible citizens who would swea 
suffering with said wound or disease when you re- 


el ing In like 


have them do 


turned from the army, and are yet suff 
manner? If gp, give their names, and 
it in the form sent herewith, 

16. What property do you possess ? 


17. What is. your occupation, and in what way 
does your disability interfere with you in following 


it? 

18. What other evidence do you rely upon to prove 
that your disability w»s contracted while in the ser- 
vice r 

3ut with all our efforts to confine this great 
bounty to those for whom it was intended, 
there are, doubtless, children in school who 
ought not to have been admitted. We have 


i discovered a few and discharged them, and 


the percentage remaining must be very small. 
If any one should think otherwise, in any 
case, we beg him to inspect the papers on file 
relating to it. ‘This invitation is especially 
given to members of the Legislature. 


IS THE DEPARTMENT OVER-STRICT ? 

In endeavoring to free ourselves from any 
possible charge that might be made that chil- 
dren are admitted into the schools who have 
no right to be there, we have been censured 
for being over-strict, for having too much 
red tape, for requiring testimony from dead 
men, etc. In escaping the charge of being 
too loose and admitting too many, we have 
thus frequently been blamed for being too 
strict and admitting too few Such censure 
is unjust. The Department has not been 
over-strict. Its sympathies have always been 
warmly on the le applicants when 
there was even a show of reason for thinking 
they were the children of deserving so 

have a!- 
But the 
law has been obeyed 1 it, the 
system has been carefully guarded from fraud, 
and the trust has been so administered as to 
secure its benefits to those for whom they 
were intended. It may seem strange that it 
should be the case in such a matter, but the 
paid agents of interested parties have pre- 
sented hundreds of applications without 


side of t 


In questionable cases, such children 
ways received the benefit of the doubt 
s we understan: 


| merit; the relatives of children abundantly 


able to support them have repeatedly endeav- 
ored to get rid of the expense by imposing 
them upon the care of the State; fathers and 


mothers in good circumstances, but anxious 
to marry again, have striven to get their 
children out of the way by placing them in 
the orphan schools, and cold-hearted step- 
fathers and step mothers, finding the care of 
a double family of children troublesome, have 
sought without better reason to banish from 
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their homes the children of their earlier mar- 
riage, and make the State pay for their edu- 
cation and support. From all this and more 
the system must be guarded, and in so doing 
it is very likely that the deserving are some- 
times made to suffer with the unworthy. But 
it may be fairly claimed that no meritorious 
case has ever been knowingly rejected—no 
soldier’s child shown to be eligible with 
reasonable certainty has ever been denied 
admission to the schools. ‘The papers are on 
file in every case. Let those who raise the 
question satisfy themselves by examining them. 
It should be added that no application is 
placed beyond recall. ‘Those not granted 
are simply laid aside, and the applicants in- 
formed that additional testimony of a kind 
designated is required ; and further, it often 
happens that of hundreds of accepted appli- 
cants waiting admission, only a few can be 
placed in school for want of money to pay for 
them, In such cases, those that seem to be 
in most pressing need are given precedence, 
and the boon made to reach as many families 
as possible. 


Q 


1875. 


LEGISLATION OF 187 

In making the usual appropriations for the 
orphan schools, the Legislature of 1878 pro 
vided that no more children should be ad- 
mitted into them after the rst day of June, 
1882, and that they should be finally closed 
on the 1st day of June, 1885. Should this 
law stand, the system can be made to come 
to an end in a way both creditable to it and 
to the State. The record it will leave will 
form the brightest page in our history. It 
will have supported, educated, and prepared 
for usefulness, twelve thousand of the sons 
and daughters of dead and disabled soldiers, 
and will have expended in this noble work 
the magnificent sum of $8,000,000. 
whole world may be searched in vain for 
another such example of patriotic benevo 
lence. Still it must be said, that to close the 
schools under this law will be to send pre- 
maturely to their impoverished homes some 
one thousand two hundred children, and to 
shut out from the benefits of the system many 
just as deserving as those now enjoying them 


APPROPRIATION NEEEDD. 
Assuming that the present law will remain 
unchanged, the appropriation to be made 
for the support of orphan schools 
next two years cannot be very materially re 
duced. For the year 1881, $360,000 will be 


needed, and for the year 1882, $340,000, 
making in all $700,000. 
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The last Legislature made no appropriation 
for the salary of the male inspector and ex- 
aminer of the soldiers’ orphan schools; but 
Major S. R. Bachtell, who was appointed to 
fill that office after the resignation of Colonel 
Cornforth, made, without compensation, one 
general visit to all the schools, and special 
visits to several of them. His expenses were 
paid out of the contingent fund of the De- 
partment. Major Bachtell not only repre- 
sented the State, but, at the same time, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, having been 
for some years the chairman of the commit- 
tee of that organization on soldiers’ orphans. 
His report, which will be found in its proper 
place, coming from a man entirely disinter- 
is especially valuable. He resigned 


ested, 


| his office at the close of the year. 


Mrs. KE. E. Hutter, the female inspector 
and examiner, continued visits to the 
schools, as in former years. She has been 
connected with the orphan schouls from the 
and has rendered them a service that 
has done an immense amount of good 

The county superintendents of the counties 
in which the orphan schools are located, were 
requested to visit and iuspect them They 
did so, making reports to the Department. 

Personal visits by the Superintendent were 
made during the year to nearly all the schools, 
and in instances these visits were re- 
peated. 

Annual examinations were held at all the 
schools during the month of July. The offi- 
cers of both the orphan school and the com- 
mon school departments were engaged in 
conducting them, as well as a number of 
county superintendents. On the whole, they 
proved very satisfactory. 
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REPORTS AND STATISTICS. 

Special attention is called to the reports of 
the inspectors and principals of the schools, 
which will be found in their proper places, 
as they contain many interesting details, 
showing the condition of the schools and the 
working of the system. ‘The ful] tables of 
Statistics presented will be found valuable by 
all those who take an interest in the subject. 


A FINAL WORD. 

[ preparcd, in 1864, at the request of Goy- 
ernor Curtin, the first bill providing for the 
organization of a system of schools for the 
children of deceased and disabled soldiers. 
The bill, in my own handwriting, can now 
be found among the records of the House of 
Representatives. It did not pass, but its 
principal features form the basis of all the 
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laws subsequently enacted on the subject. 
At the session of 1871, the Legislature abol- 
ished the office of Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans, and placed its duties in the hands 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Since that time, I have quietly managed this 
great trust. The work has been heavy, and 
sometimes attended with great anxiety. The 
interests involved are so diverse and conflict- 
ing, that it is almost impossible to avoid 
making enemies and provoking opposition ; 
but I have tried to do exact justice to all par- 
ties, and now have little to regret. During 
my administration I have constantly had the 
care of from two thousand four hundred to 
three thousand six hundred children. In all, 
some eight thousand girls and boys have been 
gathered in from homes of poverty, and 
oftentimes of sickness and distress, in every 
corner of the State, and fed, clothed, edu- 
cated, trained to habits of industry, and sent 
forth reasonably well qualified for the work 
of life. 

The money handled has exceeded $4,000,- 
ooo, but not a dollar of it has been misap- 
plied, and I am satisfied the investment has 
more than paid the State, besides enabling it 
to discharge a debt of gratitude to the brave 
men who saved the nation in the hour of its 
peril. Withal, the task has been a congenial 
one, and [I am thankful that it came in the 
order of Providence in my way to perform 
it. Should my connection with the system 
end here, I shall ever pray that the schools 
may continue prosperous to the end, and 
that their close may be as honorable as their 
conception was noble, and their history a 
source of pride to every patriot citizen of the 
Commonwealth. 


COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY. 


Number of institutions in which there 


are soldiers’ orphans........... 18 
Reduction in the number since 1871.. 26 
Number of orphans in schools and 

homes May 31, 1880......+... 2,580 
Number admitted on order, from May 

31, 1879, to September 1, 1880.. 695 
Number of discharges from May 31, 

1879, to September 1, 1880...... 796 
Number of orphans in charge of the 

State, September 1, 1880........ 2,457 
Number of orders of admission issued 

since system went into operation. . 11,394 
Number of orphans admitted since sys- 

tem went into operation....... 11,306 


Namber of applications on file pore 

ber 3; BOOM... oss Oe ree 904 
Cost of system forthe past year...... $351,431 59 
Whole ordinary cost of the system since 

going into operation, as shown by 

several annual reports to May 31, 


Oe a a eee eee Oe $6,313,526 80 
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Extraordinary expenditures for damages 
paid by special appropriations. ... 25,395 13 
Appropriations made, but unexpended. $36 0,000 OO 


GENERAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

This statement shows the exact financial condition 
of the Department at the end of the school year, 

The moneys placed at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment for the year ending May 31, 1880, were as fol- 
lows 4 
State apppropriation............ 
Expended for education, 

maintenance and cloth- 

POGs. os ccecscocccces $344,772 57 
For out-door relief.. . 400 17 
Expenses of Department. 6,258 85 


$360,000 00 








351,431 59 


Balance in Treasury to credit of De 
PartMeNt... 2 eee e cece eeecerees 





$8,568 41 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. NAME. | RESIDENCE 

2795 Emerson Collins... .| Balls Mills, Lycoming co. 
2796/H. S, Barrett....... |Punxsutawney, Jeff’n co. 
2707|Dell A. Palmer..... | Port Allegany, M’Kean. 
2798| Mrs. Anna Moore.. .|Oil City, Venango co. 
2799|H. W. Heidenreich. | Hazleton, Luzerne co, 
2800/Emma G. Gamble.. .| Athens, Bradford co. 
2801|/F. M. Nickerson....|Nineveh, Greene co. 
2802) John R. Groves,....|Coudersport, Potter co. 


2803|J. E. Hillard....... !Perry, Forest co. 

2804) Henri’ta L. Coughlin} New Columbus, Luz’e co. 
2805|J. W. Miller....... Shickshinny, Luzerne co, 
2806 J. J. BRAT. 2 «2 oss is Greensburg, Westm’d co. 
2807|B. E. Prugh........ New Alexandria “ 
2808/A. J. Byers........ Allegheny City, Alleg’y 
2809| John F. Cone....... Port Allegany, M’Kean. 
2810] Nannie McCrea.... . Oil City, Venango co. 
2811/|Jennie M. Culhane.. “ si 
2812|Louisa Hanks...... 2 " 

2813/| Frances Grove...... Sunville, he 


2814|Geo. R. Chambers. . 
2815| Wim. J. McIlhaney.. 


Franklin, sf 
Sout h Easton, North’n co, 


2816,;A. M. Hammers... .| Indiana, Indiana co. 
2817'Clem. M. Clous....| Reading, Berks co. 
2818{Jeannette E. Paulus. ss “6 


2819/Sam’! A. Hittner....|Monocacy, “ 


2820) A. Robinette....... Reading, se 
2821) Mattie A. Seiders. .. “ “ 
2822|Louisa M. Wilkinson’Reading, “ 


2823\Inez L. Smith...... Le 
2824/F. J. Overton. 


Raysville, Bradford co. 
., Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co. 


2825| James P. Kane eee Olyphant, Lackaw’nna co. 
2826| Edward F. Blewitt..| Hyde Park, 6 
2827| Mary Tinker........|/Mercer, Mercer co. 
2828 Jennie ey Greenville, 
2829) Lizzie R. White..... Mercer, 6 
2830) Mary E, White..... “ 
2831;Ada B. White...... "IChamt yersburg, Fr: ank. co. 
2832/Lide P, Welsh...... ee 
2833) Mary M. Snider.... . | _ os 
- 34 Ida B. Worley...... os <i 
5\J. P. Connelly...... White Pine, Lycoming co. 


roe John F. Sullivan.... 
2837/Alta P. Crawford... 


Antrim, Tioga co. 
| Williamsport, Lyc’g co. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND PERSONALS. 
Pror. CHas. H. VERRILL, formerly principal of 
the State Normal School at Mansfield, Pa.—now 
principal of the Delaware Institute of New York 
was one of the instructors at Monroe County Institute, 
Rev. D.S. Moopy contines his good work and now 
proposes to establish a school at Northfield, Mass., 
for boys who are in straitened circumstanues and who 
are promising. They are to be kept in families of 
not over twelve or fifteen, under care of a matron, 
and will be required to work a portion of each day. 
About $50,000 has been subscribed. He has now 
two houses, and will build another at once. 
Hon. Henry C. Hickok, of the U 
former State Superintendent of Common Schools in 
Pennsylvania, referring to the recent report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, says: 





S. Mint, 


« Your 
Biennial Report is an exceptionally good document, 
in the range of fundamental topics presented, and the 
vigorous Saxon-English with which they are dis- 
The effect cannot but be salutary. If this 


cussed. 
bi- 


report is one of the results of Biennial Sessions, 
ennial let them be, to the end of the century,” 


Dr. H. K. CRAIG, in a late address, 
stance, that while no one paid taxes more willingly 
than he, and while no taxes were paid by him more 
cheerfully than the school tax, because of his sympa- 
thy with the great common school yet it 
seemed a little unjust that the law should say to him, 
“1 will seize and sel! your goods in default of the 
payment of this tax,though you may have no chil- 

58 


our Cnli 


said, in sub- 
cause, 


! 


dren to educate,”’ and not say to parents, “ ¥ 
dren shall attend the schools.”’ It has the same right 
to say to you “ Your children sha// go 
that it has to say to me “ You shall pay taxes to ed- 
ucate them.” 

ProF. RopertT Curry, Pu. D., formerly one of th 
prominent educators of Pennsylvania, is now Prin 
pal of the State Normal School of Nebraska. The 
school is in a flourishing condition, having an attend 
At the late commence 


to school,’ 


ance of about 200 students. 
ment ¢here were seven graduates in the Higher course 
in addition to a number in the Elementary course ; 
many of those graduating in the “ Elementary,” how 
ever, remain at the Institution to pursue the Advance 
Nebraska was fortunate in securing 


course of study. 
He is a man of libera 


the services of Prof. Curry. 
education, thoroughly ayquainted with the require 
ments of both normal and public schools, and a teacher 
of long and successful experience. 

Pror. TRANSEAU, Superintendent of public schools 
of Williamsport, in concluding his annual report, 
makes the following recommendations to the Board 
of Control: 1. The purchase of a site for a school- 
house inthe Fourth Ward. 2. The purchase of maps, 


etc., for the rooms not already furnished. 3. The 
continuance of drawing as an obligatory study. 
4. The increase of the salary of primary teachers. 


5. The painting of the Washington and Franklin 
buildings. 6. The election of male teachers as junio1 
principals of the Market street and Washington bui 
7. The organization of another junior school 


ings. 


in Washington building, and a primary school in the 


Clay building. 


Supt. TWINING, ina circular issued to the teachers 
of Erie county, says: ** The branches to which I de- 
sire to call your attention, and which should receive, 
your special consideration, are Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic. In some of the schools, 
writing does not receive the attention that its merits 
lemand. ‘There should be a reform in this particu- 
lar; and time should be taken to attend, carefully, 
to the teaching of this important branch of study. Be 
earnest in your work, and study to make your teach- 
ing as practical as possible. Leave nothing undone 


) 
| 7 1 } ° , 
which will awrken an interest in the minds of your 


pupils, Zzach but one thing at a time, and teach it 
well, Be systematic in all your school work, faithful 
in its performance, and conscientious in all things, 


und you will succeed,” 

Pror. B. F. Morey, Ex-County Superintendent 
and Principal of the Public Schools of Stroudsburg, 
before the Teachers’ Institute of Monroe 


AK] i 
wonderful change that had 


noe 
ne 


county, referred to the 





ta place in the personnel of the teachers during 
he past four years, but fifty of the old teachers being 


He spoke of the design of the In- 








ute, and pointed out to young teachers how they 
might best der advantage from it. His remarks 
were to the point, and abounded in good common 
ense 


Henry C. Bioss, Eso., Editor of the 7Zi/usville 
Pa.) Herald, after publishing number of letters 
from many prominent teachers and educators, com- 
menting favorably upon his article entitled the **Vews- 
: * Teachers 


’ 


paper wn Sch » Says, in 
must keep up with the times and imbibe the spirit of 
, and the real life and movement of the world 
t as suggestive and instructive as that 


conclusion : 


the age 
if to-day is jus 
of the past. The newspaper of to-day snatches some 
thing from all art, literature, science, history. What 

ns in geography 
Some of 


we tried to inculcate was the lesson 

id history afforded by the daily paper. 
our more distinguished correspondents have found 
deeper lessons and higher thoughts to be drawn from 
it. Our young readers and those engaged in the art 
of teaching will be benefited by the views of the dis- 
have been published in 





tinguished men whose lette: 
the Hera/d on this important subject.” 


THE School Bulletin, on the subject of ventilation, 
throws out a timely suggestion in the following: 


lease DON’T lower the top sash, unless upon rare 
occasions upon the /eeward side of the school hovse; 
never upon the windward side, and especially NEVER 
upon both sides at once, That catarrh has become a 
national disea ] much as anything 
down at thetop, 


to the habit of sitting under windows 
h heavy clouds of cold air enter and fall 





se 1S | erh ips due 


through whi 


upon the bare head. If you must ventilate through 
the windows, raise the /owerv sash three or four 
inches and put a tight board between it and the sill, 


» that the fresh air will enter between the upper and 
lower sashes with an upward motion, and thus get 
somewhat diffused before it droy s,”” 
THE Boston School Board has 


stating that corporal punishment in the schools of the 


passed a resolution 


city can and ought to be greatly diminished, and that 
those teachers who punish least frequently, and only 
best satisfy the Board. 


| for the gravest offences, will 
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An order was also adopted that corporal punishment 
shall be inflicted only by the principal of a school or by 
his express authority, and-only at a session subsequent 
to the one at which the offence was committed. A 
record of the punishments and their effects upon the 
pupils must be kept and presented monthly to the 
Board. No punishment can be inflicted upon high 
school pupils, or on girls in the grammar schools ; and 
any principal inflicting cruel or excessive punishment, 
and any subordinate teagher inflicting punishment 
without express authority, will at once be removed. 

THE course of instruction in the proposed French 
Colleges for girls will be as follows: Morals; the 
French language, reading aloud, and one living lan- 
guage; ancient and modern literature; geography 
and cosmography ; the history of France, and an out- 
line of general history; arithmetic, the elements of 
geography, chemistry, physics, and natural history ; 
hygienics; domestic economy; needle-work; ele- 
ments of law; drawing; music; gymnastics. 

THE Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, commenting 
on the report of the State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, says: “ The system of public instruction through- 
out the state is more completely organized than ever 
before, and in all departments are evidences of vigor 
and progress. ‘There are now 7,037 graded schools 
in the state, an increase of 232 during the year. It 
is a remarkable fact that while the increase in the 
number of pupils was only 1570, the increase in the 
average attendance was 13,955. ‘The whole number 
of pupils now on the rolls is 937,310, and the average 
attendance is 601,627, or 77 per cent. The average 
length of the school term remains about the same. 
‘The average cost of tuition for each pupil per month 
is only 75 cents, which shows a very economical ad- 
ministration of the school system.” 

Tue First LeGisLaturgE.—On the 4th day of De- 


cember. 1682, William Penn convened the first legis- | 


lature within the territory of Pennsylvania, at Chester. 
The session continued four days, and 61 acts were 
passed in that time. It was declared in a preamble 
to certain laws that they should be read as school 
exercises. 

IN France a number of well-conducted agricultural 
schools are in operation. One of the most successful 
is at Rouen, which contains twenty-five teachers and 
300 girls between eight and eighteen years of age. 
‘The farm attached to the school contains 4000 acres, 
which is entirely cultivated by the female students, 
who become very proficient in the useful knowledge 
imparted. 

Supt. PRATHER, of Venango, makes the following 
pertinent suggestions to to teachers : 

1. Allow no pupil to assist another. 
habit of self-reliance. 

2. Require silent study. 
abomination. 

3. Train the classes to move quietly and orderly. 
Train each pupil to walk and stand in a graceful 
manner, 

4. Allow no /oud talking or noisy walking or run- 
ning in the school room at the intermissions, Culti- 
vaté a respect for the temple of learning, Let all 
playing be done outside. 

5. Have frequent reviews in arithmetic. Assign 
original problems. Teach pupils to logically explain 
or analyze problems. Cultivate promptness, so that 
time may not be lost, 

6. Look up the old outline maps and teach them 
to the whole school. 


Cultivate the 


Whispering lips are an 
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7. Organize a language class, and, text-book or no 
text-book, do the best you can at teaching the rules 
and art of composition writing. 

He has also a word for parents in the following: 
See that your child has aslateand a pencil. Keep him 
supplied with necessary books. Teach him to respect 
and obey his teacher. Send him to school regularly, 
for a day’s absence now and then is sure to lessen if 
not destroy his interest in his studies, Visit the 
school and encourage teacher and pupils with your 
presence. Go with your boys and girls to the literary 
society, and help make it asuccess. Buy a good book 
now and then for your children to read at home. Be 
a constant subscriber for a good secular and religious 
newspaper. Give practical problems to your boys 
and girls. Encourage them to write letters. Examine 
these, point out the errors, and let them be re-written 
and mailed to their young friends. 

Mr. MunptL_ta, Member of Parliament, has 
good idea of what the work of education should be. 
He advises teachers not to be bound down by codes 
of percentages, but to endeavor to form character as 
well as intellect. 

THE Maine Pedagogical Society has recommended 
the general adoption of the system of free text-books 
for public schools throughout the State. <A few dis- 
tricts already have them. ‘The establishment of a 
State Board of Education and of free high schools 
was also recommended by the Society. 

Our old friend, J. A. M, Passmore, esq., of Potts 
ville, has been carrying on an aggressive campaign 
in the introduction of Appleton’s Readers in Penn- 
sylvania. He now has control of the 
great Pennsylvania field, with outlying territory, as 
Maryland and West Virginia, in the introduction of 
the publications of D. Appleton & Company, and is 
working it with his accustomed energy. His success 
in introducing the new and valuable series which 
he represents has been gratifying. But the field is 
large, and all will live; and out of this very active 
competition will come the best text-books that the 
taste and good judgement of author and compiler, the 
skill of the artist and the liberality of the publisher 
can produce. 

Supr. Hucues, of Bedford, says: “ In my tests of 
instruction in the schools, the greatest defect is found 
in the incorrect use of language. Teachers in recita- 
tion have much more concern about the idea, than the 
manner in which the idea is expressed.” 

Supr. WooprurFr, of Bucks, met the teachers and 
directors of eight districts, at Quakertown, on Satur 
day, January 8th, for a free comparison of views. He 
had previously visited the schools in said districts. 


exclusive 


ConcorD township, Butler county, has furnished 
seven school-houses with new furniture. 

Supt, Dixon, of Elk county, has placed a carefully 
compiled course of study in the hands of each teacher 
and director. 

Supt. MEYER, of Centre, says: ‘* Our County Instie 
tute, which has just closed, was better attended than 
ever before.” 

Surt. McQuowny, of Clearfield, reports that more 
than ¢hree fourths of all the districts in the county 
allowed their teachers the time to attend the County 
Institute, 


Supt. KNAuss reports the Lehigh county institute 
as the best ever held in the county, 
McCLENAHEN says, “ We are growing in 
Our course of study 


Supt. 


educational interest and work. 
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has been adopted by all the Boards of Directors in 
the county, and teachers, so far as they can, are put- 
ting it in operation.” 

POTTSGROVE district, Montgomery county, has in- 
creased teachers’ salaries about 15 per cent., and has 
built two fine brick school houses, one of which is 
two stories high. 

A NEW school building has been erected in place 
of the one destroyed by fire in Allegheny township, 
Potter county. The new house is a great improve- 
ment on the old building, and is supplied with im- 
proved furniture. 

Supt. ScHARF, of Snyder county, has visited all 
the schools under his jurisdiction except one, 

THE schools of Bradford City are under the local 
supervision of a superintendent, the Principal of the 
schools. ‘ 

BEAVER FALts, in Beaver county, has completed 
a large brick building of eight rooms for school pur- 
poses. During the last month the eighth room was 
furnished and occupied—making twenty schools in 
operation in that borough, with an enrollment of Lo12 
pupils, 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES, ETC. 


DuRING the month of November 1,008,486 letters, 
266,590 postal cards, 527,888 newspapers, and 34,518 
bundles of merchandise passed through the Phila- 
delphia post office. 


A BUILDING in Brighton, England, was almost set 
on fire recently by a decanter of water on the centre 
table concentrating the sun’s rays on the table cover. 
Window curtains are sometimes set on fire by globu- 
lar flasks or water placed in such a position behind 
the curtain as to focus sunlight on it. 


It is claimed that Australia is better adopted to 
the cultivation of medicinal plants and flowers for 
perfumery than any other part of the world. 


ACCORDING to Captain Bady’s report on Alaska, 
the white population of this region numbers only 
236, and of these 219 are American. The half- 
breeds number 1,416, and of pure savages, Indians, 
Aleuts and Esquimaux, there are about 20,000. 


THE annual yield of silver in the United Slates is 
ahout $46,000,000, and the annual yield of gold about 
$45,000,000. We consume $4,000,000 annually for 
jewelry and the arts. 

IN an account of “ Harvard College Sixty Years 
Ago,” Josiah Quincy says: “My classmate, Otis, had 
ornamented his mante!-piece with two curious black 
stones, which excited great interest in his visitors, 
He had made a journey to Washington to see his 
father, who was a Senator, and who had brought 
these varieties home as precious memorials of his 
travels. He had a strange tale to tell concerning 
them. It seemed that the people of Baltimore actu- 
ally burned just such stones as these, and, wonderful 
to relate, there was no smoke in their chimneys.” 
This anthracite wonder is no longer kept on Harvard 
mantels. 

THE artesian well at Buda-Pesth, commenced 
twelve years ago, was recently finished. Its depth is 
3200 feet, and the temperature of the water, 165° F. 
A daily record of the mud taken out showed an in- 
crease of one degree for every 23 feet bored. When 
the water first burst into the boring, 272,000 gallons 
were discharged in 24 hours; afterwards the yield 


b 
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was reduced to 167.200 gallons in 24 hours. The 
water disengages large quantities of carbonic acid, 
and holds in solution sulphureted hydrogen and car- 
bonates of patash, soda, lime and magnesia, 

Pror. BEARD, U. S. Fish Commissioner, says of 
the age of fishes: ‘“ There is, I believe, authentic 
evidence to show that carp have attained an age of 
200 years. ‘There is a tradition that within the last 
fifty years a pike was living in Russia whose age 
dated back to the fifteenth century. The fish is said 
to have been 18 feet long. This, however, is not 
considered very reliable, But there is nothing to 
prevent a fish from living almost indefinitely, as it has 
no period of maturity, but grows with each year of 
life.’ Gold fish have been kept in aquaria for 30 
years. 

Ir 1s held by the most eminent scientists that the 
heat of the sun is maintained by a slow contraction 
of its volume. According to Prof. Newcomb, if the 
sun maintains its present radiation it will have shrunk 
to half its present diameter in about 50,00,000 years. 
When reduced to this size it must be eight times as 
dense as it is now, and hence no longer mainly 
gaseous; its temperature must then begin to fall. 
Newcomb’s conclusion is that it is hardly likely that 
the sun can continue to give sufficient heat to support 
life (such life as is now found on the earth) for 10,- 
000,000 years from the present time. 


Soap bubbles may be preserved for a considerable 
time and conveniently examined, by blowing them on 
small tumblers filled with water, or on pieces of 
window glass, previously wetting the rim of the 
tumbler and the glass surface with soapy water. If 
two tumblers, each containing a large bubble, be 
pushed near together, the two bubbks will often 
blend beautifully into one. An intei.sting experi- 
ment is the blowing of one bubble within another, 
which may be easily done ona glass plate. The 
bubble made from a good liquid will not break when 
the end of the blower is pushed through it. 

A GENTLEMAN in New York who has been para- 
lyzed for years, and is unable to leave his bed, has 
recently connected his room by telephone with the 
Academy of Music. A transmitter is placed on the 
stage near the footlights, and it is said that the gen- 
tleman can hear the operatic performances almost as 
well as any one in the hall. He can distinguish the 
exact quantity, quality and pitch of every voice. The 
words and sentiment of the singers were clearly un- 
derstood, and the tones of such instruments as the 
violin and flute were transmitted with absolute per- 
fection. 

THE best bread for students and others whose 
brains are in constant and active employment is that 
made of wn#bolted flour. A grain of wheat is com- 
posed of three parts—hull, gluten and starch. In the 
process of bolting the gluten, which is the most 
nutritious part, is usually removed with the hull, 
Fifteen per cent, of the siftings is nitrates and phos- 
phates, necessary food for the muscles and brain. 


A GERMAN naturalist, in the course of inquiries as 
to the phosphorescence of the sea, has found that the 
phenomenon cccurs whenever sea-fishes are brought 
into a three per cent. salt solution, The luminosity 
begins apparently in the eyes, spreads over the whole 
fish, and increases day by day. ‘The fish after some 
time seems luminous throughout The phosphores- 
cent substance is a kind of mucus, which appears 
dirty-white by day, and shines in the dark, 
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THE ZOL ZODIAC. 


“THE CIRCLE OF Th THE HEAVENS.’ 


MARIE A. KEMP. 
thinks that “ 


\ ITCHELL 
i the absolute st trength of 


measured by its search to unfold 
stars. The due honor to 
Chaldean shepherds, who, though 
trologers, yet first opened the way 
all natural sciences, Astronomy, 
poetry, silent music, measureless ; 
the ancient Ch alde ins who, 


in all ages and countries 
human genius may be 
the mysteries of the 
those meditative old 
little more than as- 
for that grandest of 
a science of unwritten 
urchitecture. It Was 
in the silence of their night 





n give 


watches, first observed that great circle, the Ecliptic, 
the apparent path of the Sun, the central line of that 
belt, the Zodiac, within whose area are confined the 


the planets. 
itions marking the Zodiac cover quite 
heavens. In the beginning they 
houses for the Sun, which that 
luminary ay to rage during the course of the 
year." ‘Fhe manner in which the ancients divided the 
Zodiac into twelve equ: I parts was simple and ingen- 
jous. description of their method is as follow 

‘* Having no instrument that would measure time ex- 
actly, they took a vessel with a small hole in the bot- 
tom, fill it with water, and suffered the same to 
till, drop by drop, into another beneath to 
receive it, beginning at the moment 

rose, and continuing until it rose the 


motions of ai 
The constell 

unequal 

were si 


spaces in the 





simply “ twelve 


pears 





irritt’s 


dis- 
vessel set 

when 
next 


some star 


following 


night, when it would have performed one complete rev 
lation in the heavens. The water falling down into 
the receiv they divided into twelve equal parts, and 


small vessels in re 


ining one part, they again poured 
upper vessel, and observing the 
in the Zodiac, at the same time suf- 
into one of the small vess« 

removed it and set an empty 
All those stars which were observed 
to rise while the first vessel was filling were constellated 
and included in the first sign. This process was con- 
tinued until each month of the year had its appropriate 
constel! 


having twelve other diness, each of 
them capable of cont 
all the water into the 
rising of some star 
fered the water to drop 

As soon as it was full they 
one m its place.’ 

} 


ition 

THE 
records of remotest_antiquity for 
nomenclature given to — star 
go were the y marked « ind 
ild we turn back to the time of 71 ) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SIGNS. 
We may search the 


the significan 











groups, 
named. 


Even ¢ 








who lived four “tl yusand years ago, it is doubtful 
whether we could discover the original meanings at- 
tached to these name 

The word Zodiac is comparatively modern, and 
comes from the Greek ‘‘zoon,"’ meaning an animal, and 
has been adopted on account of the figures of animals 
affixe to most of tl constellations. Some of the most 


learned antiquarians of Europe assure us, in general 
terms, that t figures are a kind of 
glyphics inte nde dt to record the vee gh 
of the ancients. It is a grand idea to write the history 
of a people in the he seat the 
immortality 


strange hiero 





manners 





ivens meditations of 


the Chaldeans, worthy the loving Egyptian 





and the poetic Greeks But to the more practical, 
mathematical generations which have followed, these 
hieroglyphics are an enigma indeed, and our imagina- 


lions refuse to find any 
which probable 
Therefore. we 


deeper significance than that 
conjecture offers 
believe that these animals which.the 


r} 


shepherds held in highest esteem at any season, gave 
their names to the star groups appearing in those 
months. Accordingly we find Aries, Taurus, and 


March, April and 
the summer solstice, the Sun begins to return 
the south, hence the constellation he then 
called Cancer, or the Crab, which travels dachw 
The heat of July is represented by Leo, for at this 
season the lion, forced by heac and thirst, quits the | 
desert and appears in the regions of the Nile. The Sun 
enters the sign at harvest time; therefore it is | 


May. At 
towards 
enters 1s 


Gemini, the symbols of 





ir Ts. 


sixth 


| 





called Virgo, and is represented by a maiden reaping, 
with corn in her hand. The equal days and nights of 
the autumnal equinox are symbolized by a of 
scales, or Libra. ‘The venomous Scorpio is t 1 of 
the unhealthy season of autumn. Mars, long after this 
sign was first named, was made the tutelary deity of 
Scorp: therefore astrologers supp i that the was 
great analogy between the malign influer of this 
sign and the direful calamities that follow train 
of ‘‘the red planet Mars.” A rding to Ovid, this 
was the famous scorpion that, by I Juno 
stung Orion, to punish him for havir I i that 
there was no animal on Earth he could not ynquer 
November is the month for hunting; theref tars 
which mark the Sun's path at this se n are nterd 
by Sagittarius, the Archer. The Goat, w its in 
cl g, t y n for the te vhen 
the Sun begins to ascend from the sout n tropic. 


Aquarius, t : 


Water-.Bearer, represents the wet, dreary 





























season of winter. The last of Z ella 
tions, or Pisce san emblem of tl n ng n. 

I early G ks displ i t ( Can 
constellations, and substituted ! 1a is had a 
more special reference to thei: wn rhe 
Romans also pursued the 1 W rd to 
their history, a ideed, did alm t every ther nation 
of importance, for the Zodiac had been k » and 
marked by them all. Hence, th tradictory accounts 
that have descended to modern tim 

Sir Isaac Newton thought tl constella- 
tions related to the Argonaut x ein 
vented to commemorate the hero 1 of that 
great ter - of iquits \ ) pinion 
of course, Aries is the ram that | fleece 
Others think that the lab fH zed 
by the Zod il n, Leo, rep n port 

nt labor, t killing of the Nemean I 1 vy these 
theories are recor ed with t fact ( leans 
first named the constellations, and they, doubtk knew 
nothing what *r of th lege! —\ ed had 
probably not yet been invented—it 1 ider 
stand. How r, for literary en ! ju as 
necessary to be ! lar with tl n l tiquity 
is to be acquainted with the fact 

[he nerable Bede not g tl 
names of the twelve Zodiacal const t 
those of the twelve Apostles And the: 
who claim that the twelve st 1 ent the 
twelve tribes of Israel. About t t ! I 
Hipparchus tl ‘ father of astro f 
tem ol L the tars ¢ it oO 
ict calcu 1 | fore | it le 
into tw e ¢ I yf thir t ( ig 
{ h a \ I i i 1 f i imecs 
of the constellatio most near t em 

The I th to D in t 1.1 
viewed from t Sun, it would ul the 
Stars of t : ip | con n s <«j- 
rectly overhead it, a t Sun 1 n the 
opposite 71 if th i B ining e au- 
tumnal equinox we have the earth in Ar eing 
the conste tion wi in oO r ul 1 the 
terrestrial equator, Ww set i Z t ght 
Or, to a spectator stationed on the Sun, the I would 
seem to be in Arie us Mars now appears t to be 
in Taur And whe Ea \ Sun is 
said to b n the « istell ectly ¢ or 
Libra; for, w t not that y es all 
the stars, that is the group of wh the Sun would ap- 
parently be a member viewed from o Earth. But 
while to us the Sun appears to be in | to 1 of 
the other planets it may seem to be ina dift ‘ 

It is impossible by any scale of proportion to repre- 

nt the vast distance between the o: f 


‘ircle of the Zodiac. It is e ! 


and the ( 





represent by dr ng the relative distances | 
members of our own system. A ne 
vances for this purpose are worse t iseless, for they 


necessarily fail in giving any true idea of the immense 


distances between all celestial bodies. 
ity of an instrument which could represent the 


Che impossilul- 
earth as 


[These Star Club Papers are conciudeu trom December No. of Zhe Fourna/.) 
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a cherry rolling about a circle one-fifth of a mile in di- | T in, now it points to Polaris; in it twelve thou- 
ameter, and Neptune as an orange ng about a cir- | rs Vega w be our pole star lin twenty- 
cle fifteen miles in circumference, is at once « nt. | five t isand years the pole will have again returned to 
But however vast our Solar Svstem may r,itisalt r it North Star 

mere point in space compared with t umensity of ; \ vear the time it requires for the Earth to 





the Zodiac. In the words of the man to whom most of | make : nplete revolution, start from a line 
ns owe all our limited knowledge of Ast my, the lrawn from t S to ie fixed star 1 returning to 
planets “ pass by, o t is you m tha dur equin l yea the time that 
choose to il it, but neve to, t » 4 f : Cun - rth ¢ the pring 
twelve leading Ip . Z + vin spring 
stellatior L] ure t t V 1 vn t S to ¢ ther 


course oO | i WwW } V t 1 also, 
that t Su re « vb ! > t } ! I line 
great circle 1 that y t f yan eq t vely 
course, | > M n and y I t l The 
volve in ¢ t ) \ cree 
spiral -cury f im 1 t ninutes 





that thi reat « tv t \ ries 
apparent t ar from the fact that t t n, A nty min 
from a station wh tself in C nd now venty cen- 
observer be transferred to t S t tl { t t the zenith 
planets would seem to be what they y are, 3 t tt ist of Septem t the r6th of 


fixed ellips who axes are of \ i det t » betwe t time of oc- 
ing to the Ptolem ystem, the th t r ind f twentv-fi ( Lost a 


S 


circle; t n lea be f I ym- 
Satur 1 Ju 1 also of 1 Ww ts fol 
and epicy » W BM, m l the 
cung l Z. y to 
PRECESSION OF TH I I 
| | 1 infallible 
The pher , f the P ‘ sly . / 
' neces- 
Burritt considers, of all cel Ll t 
35 “4 . * . ‘ \ j ; , } ; y , . t I vi : I . t nm 
dificult to u lL ANd, In , n - I 
: ) é f ft t ‘ ear 
justified by I thoroughly ‘ y 
/ » the 
Sut more 10 1 astronom 
, : . difference 
clearer. | 5 re y t f : F 
é t twenty 
the axis of the E , cau . 
; . , vears 
sidere ul na eq ct c i ‘ tiy i! I e ; 
grade mo } f Z : 
i : : ; ( t ettil | sto be 
We w irst try to exy vhy t t i ; 
not fixed—does not alw ttot tar, | : SENS 
. . t the 
lowing Nev ib, imagine that t Kat t f 


spnere and t t the protu rance at t \ ] ; 
has been caused by t 

ntted over this sphere. P 

the Sun, inclined tot D f i f | ’ ' EA L IN r 

twenty-t ree and i-half Let ( . : : , e fad 
represent th tr rt } Lt t . ash) 
Sun, and B the point farthest distant. At C the ‘ , 

fugal force y ‘ tlv | in } tt tior f th - : : eM . $ 
Sun. But at A, this 7 ( I su t ’ ‘ oe Ae “aes 
traction w t . 


than at C; t fore there will | is f ’ ; \ on a 


i } e] 1000 
ing A towards t Sun At B, 8 
will be greater and the attra ve { ‘ : oy Dut 
hence there will be a f ’ Sy : 


} 7 I t zi when 
Sun, Under the infl ice of t f 3, » — ‘ Virgil 
ring wh Vv ¢ } vould i f . , , ; 
th tl l ’ ’ , ] \y 
with the plan f its orbit. « \ , _ 
: , (fA ‘ WV t r ti vi r Virgil was 
of the Earth's equator if suff \ , » thr 
ss througn t * Sun na t . { I W 7 P : 
ys roug : P E ! 1 t { les, Hy- 
> *‘rpendicular to its orbit 4 t t pre 1 
€ pe rp na 1 ] ) P Gr ‘ " 1 | verse, 
vented bv the Earth's daily yta ‘ m t t vk : rege hy tox? s 


d, by 


| e, even 
like a spinnir top, and gives ‘ t ! n of f not u tand the connect Could any 
twenty-three and a-half deg t t per ur * 
These two forces, the one inclinin i 
Sun, and the other away from it, 1 ult ir light 


ns b » mu in our lan- 


tory motion of the axis itself. ‘I motion is slow Pleiadas, das, ramqt 
however, that it requires 25,800 years for our pole to | ; 7 me 

te revo) ‘ hye an -¢ » ll tan Botiasin: * S ra cuncta notat t to labentia ca 
complete its revolution about the p« of the E t Arcturum pluv ivates oni jue Triones, 


towards | At 





Four thousand years ago, our axis pointe 


20 





AR evel 














~ 





In. Taurus we have Alcyone, “the light of the Ple- 
jades,”’ that star concerning which the interesting but 
unfounded hypothesis has been made, that it is the cen- 
tre abort which our Sun revolves; a star twelve hun- 
dred times the size of our own luminary, but so far dis- 
tant thatit appears merely as one of those “ fire-flies 
tangled in a silver braid."’ According to the Grecian 
myth, one of the seven sisters of this group, Merope 
married a mortal, hence she has grown so dim that her 
light cannot be perceived. Because the Sun enters this 
constellation in May, the Pleiades are also called ‘'Ver- 
lice’’ or the Virgins of Spring; and, according to Job, 
it is their ‘sweet influences” which bring all vernal 
beauty. Castor and Pollux are both remarkabie star 
the one being double and the other quadruple. Our 
Earth can make two hundred and fifty revolutions 
arout.d our Sun while the smaller star of Castor re- 
volves once about the larger, but so far distant are this 
great sun and its planet—or, it may be, these two suns 

that they appear to us merely as a single star of the 
seéond magnitude. A little south of Castoris a singular 
double nebula large enough to contain thousands of mil- 

ons of bodies the size of our Sun. According to the 
Nebular Hypothesis, it may be a new system in pro- 
cess of formation. Castor and Pollux were two of the 
most prominent figures of Grecian mythology. Although 
Jupiter, their father, granted im 
but he, prompted by fratern 


of celestial parentage 
mortality to Castor alone, 
affection, shared this gift with his less fortunate brother 
Consequently when one was upon the E 
was confined in the infernal re To support 
mvth, Homer, notwithstanding the most 
strangely pretended that the two which re 
the names of the twins never appeared at the same time, 


and Pollux 


ther 
otner 


irth the 


t! 


egions. iS 
evident fact, 


stars elved 





but when one rose the ott set. Castor 





were patron deities of seafarers, and accordingly } 
a favorite oath of sailors to swear by the ‘‘ Gemini 
Fratres,’"an exclamation which school-boys even of the 
nineteent! century Will recognize in their 
pletive ** Jiminy-pats,”’ corrupted from ‘‘ Gemini frats !" 
In Cancer we find the great Bee Hive nebula 
visible to the observer without the aid of the tel 
Here is also the triple star Tegmine. Two members 
of this star are close together and perform a revolution, 
the one around the other, in sixty years, while the third 
revolution in five or six hundred 


venerable ex- 


dimly 





scope 


makes a grand 
years. 
In the bend of the Sickle in Leo, the Lion, is the point 
from which the November meteors appear to radiate, and 
member of which 
evolves about the other in five, or six hundred year 
Although so vastly separated they appear to u 


near this point is a double star, one 





se Virgo sometimes bears the scales, it has 
ften been supposed that she symbolizes 
vhen regarded in this character she is cali 

Accordingly, when Dryden, whom Scott calls ‘‘gloricus 
John Dryden,” so belied his better nature that he 
“harles Il. to the throne of England as 
he entitled his poem ‘‘Astrea Redux. 





ed Astrea 
wel- 


‘ Re- 


comed Ch 
turning Justice,” 
In Aquarius is a nebula so vast that it could contain 
within its boundaries eighty-six thousand millions of 
bodies as large as our Sun, and yet its apparent diam- 
eter is only the one one-hundred-and-eightieth part of 
a degree. 
THE 


IMMENSITY OF ZODIAC, 


The whole area of the Zodiac is thus dotted over 
with vast nebulz and star clusters comprising unnum- 
bered millions of suns. If we could but form some 
conception of the immensity of a single star cluster, we 
would be at least one step nearer comprehending the 
fact that the immensity of the Zodiac is incompre- 
hensible. 

Let us travel as thought travels. We examine a cer- 
tain spot in the heavens and see nothing; we transport 
ourselves an infinity of distance, look again, and a faint 
nebula appears, like light shining through horn. Eag- 
erly in thought, a second time we advance; we look 
and we are amazed, dazzled, blinded by a myriad of 
suns, heaped together like “ grains of fine sand."" We 
are confounded, our vision is pained, but impelled by 
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irresistible thirst for knowledge, with the swiftness of 
thought we penetrate to the very heart of those suns 

gut instead of dazzling light and unbe le heat we 
find ourselves again lost in F | } ! f those 
“grains of fine sand” is the centre of a system. and each 
immeasurably distant from a er We area ir- 
ently in a new universe. We are r new heaver 
As we gaze about us other stars of + ng magnitudes 
ranging, it may be, from more than the endor of 
Sirius to less than the diamond point A m t 
sky of night—for we have imagit 


ported to some planet which, 1il ir | 
about its central sun. 


unknown to us, arrest our attent 



























admiration. Orion and the Pleiad t H 
the Bear, as distinctive groupings—ey ( 
of the Zo c itself—h e all S oO S 
that seems so vast of size, and its ret m 
planets, are buried now in the 
terly lost to view The old } 
from us, with its 1 vllendent glory, iB | 
guese, Vega and Capella, A a Polar 
led ar-mist of the ne r t 
' nt orn ‘ B vet ar | 
€ mynd H n yet Ww t 
in my I I $ v1 tu 
ebul r cluster in ¢€ ynste ot 
the celestial belt thr ¢ ove ¢ . 
ny ing e of m c*< I 
( anions be mé iw ( 
Not even ul t S 
nd its . * ’ : , the 
Zod 
so 
kIGH! AND ECLIPSES. 
MARY M 
FTER } I t he 
Asan, the Meon. the | 
olution of e members of the S System, t 
get W the majestic circle Z we Co! 
that medium by w h the t 
heavens,”’ in t { y an t \ 1 
Light, from s irce ther Y i ) 
nh our experier an | it W for t ft I lat ol 
work wl we attempt to m f W t 
it life w i extinct a nat ( 
Without it all nature not t heav f { 
earth di Wit t it w if w 
for a short t t, with | — lar} 
ness that n feit I iweare t their } 
literally, I yn W J 
have wait rse |} 1e to f t t 
‘the hor yf h 
But. inste f « ; t f 1 y n 
without this 1 t I f t 
not in t ri I ner rily 
evolved fi ut the view of es i Y 
mysteri \ rst is If H st ur 
to 
The m« n of I t I \ 
It is assumed t e be the S i 
stars is filled w 1 subtle, de te ether id that 
through it the great heart of our t . by 
sations, sends out ght and life t t 
waves. So we must dismiss tf poet ea of wift 
winged arrows of light,” and imagine a series of undu 
lations, moving with a speed which 1 ( 
prehend, straight away from their source, through utter 
darkness, through cold, black space nev | 
never resting, till they strike upon the Earth a “ 
it, or upon the eye and produce visio And in the 
same wav we have the light of stars, though the waves, 
traveling the enormous distances between | ind us, 
have become old and feeble by the time we receive 
them. Indeed, so great is their distance that when we 
look at a star we do not see the star of to-day, but that 


of years ago. 








we a ee ee, Th 


— a. 





S 


y 


The velocity of these waves is about 185,000 miles | be the one seen 


per second, and the time of 
from the Sun—g2,500,000 mile se and 


minutes. Imaginative comparisons have been made 





between this degree of swiftness and t t 
things with which we art mewhat ju 
are told that it would take a can I 
years to traverse the same distan ind t 
its explosion many years longer; that it w 
express train about three hundred ye 
take sensation about I30 vears travel il 
tip so far removed from a brain Soun 
are fast travelers, measured by ordinary st 
when we conceive of n i! 
faster than sound anc ten m n time 
sation, we Can scarcely be et tt 1 
than the darting ray.” 

The discovery of the rate of jf 
waves is due toa Danish astr 
was made wh ne was eng ed 
of the moons of Jupiter ] 
satellites revolves around it primary 
hours, and is eclipsed in every rev 
noticed that ea Cc V rm 
the planet was aft L perce y lor 
that, after a hundred returns, the m«¢ was fi 
utes behind what apparently 
proper instant for its eclipse. U ir 
tronomer concluded that this diff \ 
the fact that the Earth and Jupit 
away from each other, and that if L 
municating the eclipse, required time f 
through space, it obviously would ne more 
planets were farther away from, than w t 
nearer to each other. S t t « 
lished the fact that when the Earth is 
orbit most remote from Jupiter the e 
lite occur sixteen ¢ 1 a-half minut 
at its nearest. And since itis then 1 
farther from Jupiter, the calculat t y 


gain the velocity of L 

The same result is obtained 
moons of Jupiter, by means of thea 
light of certain stars, by whic 
ment of these stars owing to the progr 
of Light, together with that of the tion of 
in its orbit. It is found by this means that Lig 
10,089 times as fast as the Eart Bes 





cate and accurate methods for measuring t 
of artificial Light have heen devised, w 
results obtained from these observat 
conclude that the speed wl I 
is very nearly correct, 
We will assume that we are acqu 

laws of physics, viz.: That a ray of L 

i Straight line so iong as the mediul t travée 
uniform density; that, striking upon some 
caused to rebound or i l rbed; and t t ¢€ 


rarer or a denser medium it is broken 


we will then consider the com] t fl 
COMPOSITION OF LIGHT.—I 

s white, but the white ray ( 

other rays, SO mixec as to neutra 

unbroken ray is passed thr ha 

trum, an obiong image of these <¢ ( 

times as long as wide, is produced, W 


spread out; the slower « W 
having f ] 
the more fra] 
In this passage through the | 





and each of its component paris—t 
low, green, blue, indigo, or v 
other through an infinite series of 
refractory in its own degree, the red be 
out of the straig I 

Now, 
to the ear; a certain number of vibrations of 


chord produces one sound, and as tl 





increased 
Light. If its vibrati« 


396 to 470 millions of millions per second, 
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ted. We t ) are contained in a single in« 


lif from 716 to 765 millions of mil- 
» distance | lions, violet w be the result. The remaining pris- 


rations are as marvelous in respect to their 
f several to their speed: so very small are t ‘ that more 
And if this 
rteen true how many must there be in the vast space be- 





ne-half E t lors depend upon the intermediate numbers. 
: 











I y und the Sun, and how many must pass any 
1 it in a single nd or strike 1 e eye in 
Vi | t t pe! i! } 
. finger- [ or of an t depends, then the size of 
ition | ¢ wa wi s to the eve, y -e things 
it \ r powell yt , or ex- 
t tingui ng rta the rays which f upon them, 
} When the I t W h enters an ol ; wholly ab- 
wiiter 1 Ww ca t i fr, on the cont i kinds of 
I t * reflect f 1 it we call it w id tween 
ol t ex tances Ww rb the 
VW t sunlight stril rreen leaf 
‘ I 9 i mak 1 fal the 
ept ] » they 1e to the 
he " ] y y with the tips of its } . nding to 
moem » \ t wv then shading with an exquisite 
i nt W, 1 back again 1 1 towards the 
rv na f t flower nost every ray is l, leads 
W er! ily at t Lic y of coloring, but 
¢ the t f f «¢ t tion » very small a 
e W + row ff , ind 
1 Dy o¢ ict wl I 1 ¢ 
: , t,a >t t w off som 
ent m- -t plant-stem flecting one kind of waves, the 
e ; unother, the 1 envelopes of the flower an- 
1 the l 1 | r sometim minute parts of a 
vy W é 
—— 1 pa 
. : I 2 | ( ginat i 
t rt cago 
W \ x C 
A tely fi 
‘ i 
In every ws 
rt I list ble to grasp any idea of the millions 
the t referred to, and especially when they suc- 


a 3 l each other a brief second, but in point of fact, 





. \ in il 1 the ¢ sho iS frequent 
t enum ted t ul its I tructure, 


t tray ‘ only does | t do work directly for the ‘‘day- 
mon h ’ with this velocity, butin like man- 
velocity | ner it darts from every reflecting surface with an infini- 








nfirm t le of rays from each one, and tells with unerring 
we may the story of mountain, river, and plain, and of 

Y nan { t $ as wel 
» image show! ya ray of 
t igh a tl ilso invisible heat and 
move S f sing at the red end of 





rs¢ of t | nd the latter at the violet, and these differ from 
t ’ ! ind violet differ from each other. To 
terit e that heat rat may be tur nto light, ifa 

W va i byt ele rrent it will at 








é t t no t Strengthening 

] reset y y W a sober 
ire of the platinum is suffi- 

If } y I : I 1 shorte are pro- 
. u we | 1 sive luction of all 

ys s of the trum. After ha ry seen this ex- 


the 1 ve perin twel le that « I ul in the eys. 








W > ! V J ‘ 
ut | Upon the cl lora > ray nds the art of 
1 r vy, W i | ved « v t port- 
ther e1 r » 9 tre nena 
. V n t t du yn ¢ fting, 
) Oo! y « I n I ny tele- 
. < is had been m e1 e oun 0S, 
s eful drawings of them given, i ; t till the 
t turned S took his own | ture that a Sat tory 1 ut Was 
: d. When the difficulty of ga y an instant 
as und ' } table atm yheric and solar « 1S Was sur- 
4 mu snted. the re was a ture ¥ pl 1 the 
apes carefu vers. ‘The views of ‘': grains and 
; so with | y w leave ( to the 1 fic, as well 
e rate of » revelation to the ast! mer The ypearance of 
ght wul | t rona at time of atotal ec pse, wh ch, from 


Ea lg YN areata 








em 


wre 
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the effect of its very grandeur upon the minds of the 
observers prevented any just description, has in the 
same way been caught at various moments so as to be 
intelligently examined. The views of the Moon, too, 
have revealed her topography to the student of Astron- 
omy with as much clearness as could the best tele- 
scopes. Photography, which means “‘light drawing,” is, | 
however, a misnomer for the art, as a picture is not 
made by the luminous rays, but by dark ones, which 
produce chemical changes in certain compounds. 

Strictly speaking, Light is the agent which, acting 
upon the eye, produces vision; and now that we have 
these three always-associated radiant forces—luminous 
rays, which produce vision; heat rays, which affect all 
kinds of matter; and chemical rays, which decompose 
and combine elements—we may reflect not only on its 
visible effects, flooding Earth, air and heavens with the 
brightness, comfort and beauty which constantly appeal 
to the senses, but might also follow it into the Earth, 
where it has stored up flame and heat and power for 
ages to come, and where it now stirs into life every tiny 
seed. But that is not our purpose, and we will return 
to the /uwminous prismatic ray. 

It was Sir Isaac Newton who first decomposed Light 
by passing the beam from a small hole through a prism, 
But this spectrum was not pure, because the prism gave a 
series of overlapping images of the aperture. More 
than a hundred years after, the spectrum obtained by 
passing light through a narrow opening or slit was ex- |} 
amined, ; it was found crossed in various places by 
fine dark These lines, known as “ Fraunhofer’s 
lines,’’ because he made them the subject of investigation 
and experiment, have been the means of many important 
discoveries, especially in solar and stellar physics, 
Fraunhofer found that they did not vary at any season 
nor at any time of day; that the 590 lines which he at 
first counted were always present, in their exact posi- 
tions, and that the light from the Moon and from Jupi- 
ter contained the same system of lines as the direct sun- 
light, and he concluded that the cause for them existed 
in the Sun. 

By means of the spectroscope, metals in a state of lu- 
minous vapor may be examined, and from many cases 
it has been generalized that each line in the spectrum 
has its definite place, which is the result of the laws of 
structure in the substance which gives the spectrum, 
By making numerous comparisons between the spectra 
of known elements, as hydrogen, copper, iron, lead, 
etc., and those of the Sun and stars, the coincidences 
disclosed fully prove that many of these exist in the 
heavenly bodies, although there are also many lines not 
known to pertain to terrestrial bodies. These points 
will be further developed when the Star Club has its 
promised paper on ptical instruments, but we may 
conclude from what has been said that Light reveals to 
us the constituent elements of the fixed stars and how 
they differ from each other. 














ABSURPTION OF LIGHT BY ATMOSPHERE, | 

Let us now observe some of the practical every-day 
effects of our principles of absorption and reflection of 
Light lo get to the Earth light must pass through 
the air, and, as we might certainly expect from every 
combination of Nature's making, the union of the two 





is the source of many delights to the creature that uses 
atmosphere is one of the most trans- 


parent of bodies, and it consequently has the power of 
transmitting a great deal of Light tothe Earth ; 


his senses. ‘The 


but, be- 
sides, it absorbs some rays and reflects others—more 
yy this particular reflection, in- | 
stead of our looking out into a black sky, as would be | 
the case if there were no atmosphere, those rays are 
brought to the eye which are most pleasing. 
Now, if air turns aside this one ray in the passage of | 
Light through it, it follows that the more air the Light | 
encounters the greater will be the loss of that ray. ‘This | 
proves to be the case, for at the time the bean s of the 
rising or setting sun reach us athwart the wide stretch 
of atmosphere towards the horizon, the blue rays have 
disappeared, and there are left the red, yellow or purple, 
to make the gorgeous coloring which we have in the 


especially the blue. So! 
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morning or evening, varied according to atmos 
conditions, The gleams that 


pheric 


“ 


illume the gates 
Of the lost Sun. They bring 





No increase like the gains of sun and showers ; 
Only a moment’s brightness to the Earth, 
Only a moment’s gleam in common life 
Yet who would change them for the wealth of w ve 
If we remember that we see through | itmosphere 
when looking directly overhead than when king 
towards the horizon, and that the mor ur the Light 
passes through the more blue rays are pushed le, we 
can easily see why we can look at the Sun in t morn- 
ing or evening, while at noonday we would | nded; 
why the blue of the sky is deeper overhead than 
towards the horizon, and why it grows more intense at 
greater elevations, 
If there should be an immediate transition from tl 
brightness of full sunlight to the blackness of midnight, 





we would lose a most delightful | 
light—as well gs be put to considerable inconven 

in adjusting our eyes and einployments to the sudden 
change. Full daylight, however, gradua//y fades away 
into darkness, and the night gradua//y makes way for 


the morning again. After the Sun sinks below the hori- 
zon it still shines upon the particles of air above, and 
these reflect the light to the Earth—that is, its strong 


and little-refrangible red rays, because of the great 
amount of intervening atmosphere. In passing, it may 
be noted that, astronomically speaking, twi t lasts in 








the evening until the Sun has eigt 1 degrees 
below the horizon, or until stars of xth tude 





are visible, and begins in the morning when he is again 
within a like number of degrees. 





There are also certain phenomena d ) action 
to which we will give a moment. Probably very few 
people, however dull or ignorant, have not at son 
been thrilled with the beauty of that arch ining the 
heavens—"' the bow set in the cloud I lar rays 
are decomposed by the rain-drop nd then reflected 


back to the eye, the observer being between the rain- 





bow and the sun. Then the tw r of t tars | 
These would not seem so friendly to us if they were 
shining as cold, fixed points, but owing to the various 
layers of air being of different densities their rays are 


broken and the twinkling light is the result. 
also the halos around the Moon, and less frequently 


around the Sun, caused by the refraction and decom- 
position of light rays, by particles of moisture or crys- 
tals ofice, in the higher regions of the atmosphere, which 
may be named as distinct beauties. Not only does 
Light awaken us to the magnificence of the heavens and 
the brightness of the Earth, but the glorious halo of the 


Moon, the resplendent corona of the Sun, “ the foam 




















of the sea-shore, the plumage of birds, the various films 
that float upon the surface of waters, the delicate tints 
of flowers and rich hues of fruits, all combine to remind 
us that every ray of Light comes an angelic artist 
sent from heaven, bearing upon h palette the most 
celestial tints with which to beautify the Earth and 
show the illimitable glory of God 

ECLIPSES.—AIll the planets, prim nd second- 
aries, have their halves in alternate illumin 1 and 
shade, and since the Sun, their centre of li much 
larger than any of them, they cast conical shadows in 
the direction opposite to him. ‘These shadows depend 
in size upon the diameter of the planets and their dis- 
tance from the Sun, That part of t shadow in which 
in case of a solar eclipse, the spectat in see no por- 

Sun’ dise, is call 1 the wmora; and the 
art lilumination between the umbra and full 
is called the penuméra, 

If the Sun were merely a point of light the shadows 
cast would be all umbra, but being so large there is also 
a partial shadow. This may be made clear by taking 
two candles to represent the opposite edg fthe Sun, 





| rving the 
oO t; and on 


’ 


placing them rather near together, ar 
shadow they cast on the wall from ; 
either side of the dark shadow thrown by both candles 
will be a lighter one thrown only by one. 

The shadow cast by any of the primary planets con- 
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verges to a point before it reaches its nea ter neigh- | if nding I irses and 1 lie down, 
bor, but it may fall upon and eclipse its ow llite, | t y re » and goad la wi 
und the shadow of the latter may fall up: ind eclips¢ ] 1 
its primary. 
The « suse of our own solar or lunar ly ; may | | that B bead nan m the ob- 
clearly understood by reference to any figure represent- t first i them, are f light on 
ing the relative positions of Sun, Earth iM I t Moon i are caused by the Sun 
only point not there made manife > Why al i eo t 1 t ( ns between t inar moun- 
the Sun does not occur at every new Moor in ta 1 that t tuberal ito hav 
eclipse of the Moon every time > | ! 1 to t fou t et e} es of hydro 
other side of the Earth, or is full But t ; mad f » ho t y its owr t. I will-read 
ur when we know that the plane of the h.oon's « t of t report of t » of 1860 1 by Ger 
is inclined to that of the Earth about five ree [ J 
ihat the full Moon is sometimes above or | w t Mou n, near A V i: 
ow of the Earth, and the latter abov r below the I t ’ n rf t . aureola, 
1adow of the new Moon the tot la< 5 h bright 
When the Moon is at or near one of her nod hat | | t , 1 t lun k and fading 











near either point where the orbit of the Moon pene y, wit " » ting ' vreen, 
trates the ecliptic twice In every rev lutio there w ito ft ie of the dark i sky I n this corona 
e an eclipse of the Sun or of the Mo tne ca ex ] 1 its br rntest | rt n. t well-defined 


may be. Accurately, if the M with nteen ! i | ; Ww . t t various 








le when In oppositio he will | I f | i ¢ As a centre 
here are then about thirty-t legr s—twice fu nd inten y i ¢ of tl Moon, sur 

x n and a-half—in which eclipses of t Sun may rou y t 1 fa t it t, through 

- and twenty-one degrees.it ses of t t ( f the 
Moon may oc ur, ibout each node. ‘J v 6 M very 1 . ting distin 
grees of the 360 for eclipses of the Sun 12 for t ther ' 5 e spe 
of the Moon: and the } port to lunar ’ ind t I y| 

ecilpses 1s as 60 to 42, or It to 

Solar eclip ire of t \ [ ear 
ppal magnitude Sun a ne f 
Moor Lirst t | » dark 





f ‘ 
Mo ex ed that of the Sun, t 1 i , ime time 
‘ thie M 1 is muct m { SS Z 1 re 
i ori n mind that it is her I t rdt East 
t WW causes her er t LDp } LW rose pre 
n the Sun; and this point may be r tot \ thw nd w vard rainbow 
least imaginative by holding a penny t 
fore his eye while looking at any ject lar ) mination y Id be given 
Ne Ne If the centres of these t -asSina 
5am relative p tion, but tl M ! v V 1 I ¥y, near the 
moved from the Earth that its ay Sun, exhibit rexpected 
ned explained in other w v t ITps was 
toay t before it reaches tl I I not con 
TUN pse— > Calle iron I ih rie 
i the edge of the Sun. TZhird: | { t marked t scuration 


not pass centrally over the Sun, bu ya] l I é tality t rses con- 
f it, la r small, there is a par to f 1 t nere rkness as 
In any of these cases the observer must ’ . 
f within the region of the un for rfect view I rsion the first z of the Sun 


of the yse, or of the penum f V \ i nts on its 
1 é I not ry ile t | u ba 1agS which 
ol M n umbra att dista I i riking r- 
not ex 160 n Ref ng to B \ Ww nenon that 
fi that the « f January II t lid | the un- 

Ww t for Califos was t M I V readily 
sour! farther east not s¢ r t tt 5 ‘ eaking to 
| ses are of ra urre! } J WW hi y some of 


one of the grandest and most aw F ts it Vv i ! ’ be no annular 


po e for man to witne As t eclip advance é { t V1 el ny e when she has 


but before the disk is 
of a dusky lurid, or pu i rn 
which gradually get darker and darker, and the I ‘ fthe M caused by areal cutting off of 





appears to run over large portions of the sky irrespec- | | { vs that they may | en on any part 
tive of the clouds, The sea turns lurid red This sin- f the Earth t V e, and e a total 


rular coloring and darkening of the landscape is quite e of the S t t more than f r six min- 
unlike the approach of night and gives rise to a feeling sO m y a few is, one of the 
of sadness [The Moon's shadow sweeps across the sur- M y last nea tw 1 ind radual com 


face of the Earth and is even seen in the air; the rapid- | i: i f of the shadow n increase the 





y of its motion and its intenseness produce af ng | entire t t pse to three or four hour 

it something material is rushing over the Eart I ference ! e clear w we recall that 
ta speed perfectly frightful. All sense of d t I t t f the Moon ¢ -ds that of the 
lost; the faces of men assume a livid flow ; ; whil of the 
fowls hasten to roost, cocks crow, birds flutt to t Eart . wh itr ; Moon, is re- 
ground in fright, dogs whine, sheep co toget 5 t f 
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In a lunar eclipse the Moon is graduadly d 


she enters 
gradua ty 
she is tot 
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lentified the S ; named; 
who we! not member 
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ted by the line pa sing | Du he I word Dubhe means “ bear.”” Benetnash 
1 Altair n { ; of > bier,” the Arabs imagining 


irregular qi 


north ana 








H e head of ( ichus, we | this g pt ta funeral train with this star at 
fix t Iders by means of an i ; triangle w t I G Dipper is also known as the 
two teach extremity of its ba I s W 

t pair farthest } ( l , f the ha f Little 
Serpent in this constellation cont ; the otl sta 5 ’ S nus in 


which names have been give 
winds through many degrees, but wh 


traced after the position of head and tail have bee \ bowl, t i Pherka 
ertained, we go back to the Northern Crown, In the I f > group are t, though 
southern arm of the “ Big Y." A rt « from | 1 I l r sl ‘ t Moon 
towards the southwest the let X may t ; In t f the Little D bowl 
comprising 4ve faint stars I t nea f tl ere t I > Ww Gre 
pent. ‘The tail is not far from the E nd extend ] VI tion. 
into the open space between the two st ms of t f Star List fara Wm, F 
M Way. Connect these extremities by t paper uj Moon. This 
, ‘ ] t ; ~ ; ™ ] ‘ k of 





fi : 
first t t t nce to 
Oo Jed that the 
Vi R \ t y to the 
tex " t rt _ t even- 
, , I 1 As 
tar Ri I t lition 
‘ t fa ( t this 
( \" it a 1 the 
¢ | V 5 1 
in f H I 
] 
1 T ; 
tal nt I 5 igved 
gral r De v | t ecause 
el Burrow t , ence 
s T { I it eT Vv 
: : , its | e int t , t famous 
I i oT ca N \ ) eeing 








] 
= 4 ‘ 
dis] of by! er nt w t Nov. 28. ( D ‘ o I 
rn 1 the f V G \ Eta’ 
t fixed s 7 1 { | 11.G 1; 42 
A tate in ¢ I ‘ ) W rR V : 4 +4 \ i + A ° 
W 3 t I i y ( the Sea Goat 
its mity ] cau 1 the Sw t x in 
dav t ul f u now y ) ! ( ‘us 
on und that ; ligl mn ther 
/ é@ mini , whereas the light from rs i 1 most f h er Eer’r W he f t given at 
cases, many years on the way! of ( , Dec. ratl 
| x 1 was fixed f I ev ng Tal t lit t last meeting, north 
Nov. ¢ } rs may attend Cor I t V i A] —now t 
‘ k t., the dat ft t st € k 
I re adjournment \ I t 
that Mr. | holtz had exten 1 1 t - D } t 
e ( t turn, Ju ter t M ( 
his tel hour from 9 to 1 vas t t : Goat Let t ef pol f ir line, as 
fore spent in these observations from M ] rder The tw t in t head of ( Ss are 
y some thirty or forty members of th iding tt d f rt, and > respectively 
rty of ladies The night f ible, t ( D t first named | farthest north. 
18 f Jupiter, the rings of Saturn and t f ; I 25° it \ r 


of the Moon were shown very satisfactorily for the mag- t I I e line we next fixandr g- 
nifying power of the instrument. Northe ( the constel yn Cygnus, the 
21. Benet’nash; 22. Mi’zar; 23. Al’- Alt nd V« the extremities of the 
25. Me’grez; 26. Phad 7, Me’rak: fa il tr le, wecomple t triangle east- 

‘ | 1. Pher’- i right star Deneb, also | wn as Arided, 





Du’bhe; 29. Polar‘is ; 30. Ko’chab ; and 31 





Che first eight stars here given are in | ite star 





the Great , and the last three in Ursa Minor, the f first magnit °4° from Vega and > or more 
Little Bear. e two Bears are noted constellations. f Altair. Wit t rply-defir triangle lies 
These stars include all that are named in the two | t Northern ( » of the most striking as well as 


Dippers. ‘The Great Dipper, in the constellation Ursa | | teresting star groups of the n 
Major, is a very conspicuous grouping of star segir Phe i being kt I , 
ning with the handle, the first star is Benet | t 
from this is Mizar, near which is the bright star-point f > large triangle | 

Alcor; 4%° from Mizar is Alioth; then Megrez 5% I \lbireo yn t 
distant, the first star in the bowl of t I ; vO stal I 
is first in the bottom of the bowl, 4%° from Megrez; | bright Sad'r (Sar 
then Merak, 8° from Phad, and 5° f l r! f the C 











compleies the bowl. Merak and Dubhe are com- | extr s of t irms, G h is 8° east of Sad'r, or on 
monly known as the ‘Pointers,’ because they point out | tl > towards Alt while that wl ! 8° west is 


the North Star, Polaris, about 28° distant from | know 1 by it roper Greek letter The Cross may 
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be very readily recognized, and is easily remembered if 
it is always associated with the triangle here given. In 
the beauty of its symmetrical proportions this figure is 
not surpassed. if indeed it is equalled, by any other in 
the heavens. ‘The Southern Cross, not visible in our 
latitude, shows brighter stars, but it is a smaller group 
and the arrangement of the stars is so little like a cross 
that it might as readily be known on the charts bya 
different name. ® 

Our next constellation is the Dragon, the head of 
which lies to the north of Vega, and is marked by the 
irregular quadrilateral already mentioned. Ifa line le 
drawn from Vega to the North Star, the head of the 
Dragon will lie on the side toward the Great Dipper 
and not far from Vega. The star nearest Vega is 
Etanin ; the next, in a direction towards Benetnasch in 
in the Dipper, is Rastaban ; and the next, a faint star in 
the same direction towards the Dipper, is El Rakis. 
Grumium, also in the head of the Dragon, makes a 
small triangle with Etanin and Rastaban, being nearet 
Etanin, the vertex at Grumium in the direction of the 
Pole. A few degrees south from the head of the 
Dragon there is a bright star in the foe tof He 
which must not be mistaken for E] 
the Dragon pointing not in that direction, but towards 
the handle of the Dipper. The Dragon may be trace 
by a line of stars curving upwards and backwards 
towards Alderamin and Alphirk, in Cepheus; then re- 
turning, it passes around half-way between the two 
Dippers, its great curve almost enclosing the 
Dip 

Half-way between the Guards of the Little Dipper 
and Mizar we have Thuban, which was the North Star 
4,000 years ago, when e Great Pyramid was built. 
Thuban was then ten times nearer the true pole than is 
now the North Star. ifaring men know 


Rakis—the head sf 











the “ Dragon's Tail." The last star in the e 
Dragon is Giansar, which is about 8° distant ie 


Pointers in the direction of the North Star. 

Two stars have been named in Cepheus whose loca- 
tion remains to be fixed, namely Alderamin and Al- 
phirk. If ali be drawn from Deneb, in the head of 
the Cross, to the North Star, it will pass very near these 
bright stars, which lie nearly midway towards the Pole, 
Alderamin being nearer Deneb, and Aly phirk about 8 
from it toward the North Star. 

The special subject of the evening, in addition to the 
regular work of the Club, was the Sun. Mr. J. D. Py 

in a carefully-prepared paper, discussed the solar phe- 
nomena and the problems of size, weight and distance 
presenting the results of the latest inveStigations of as- 





> 





tronomers with the aid of the telescope and the spec 
scope. He illustrated his subject very clearly with 
cellent diagrams, showing the methods of finding the 
distance, the mass, and the dimensions of the Sun, and 
with charts specially prepared to represent the Sun 
spots, the corona of the Sun in a total eclipse, etc. His 
paper will be found elsewhere in this report. There 
were upwards of 150 persons present at this meeting of 
the Club, the audience room of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association being unable to accommodate a 
larger number. 

Dec. 12.—No. 46. 
; dir; 49. Ruc’ba; 50. I 
Southern Fish; Sr. Betel’guese (geese) ; 
. Saiph (Safe); 55. 
57. Ani’tak, 


sin Ce ‘pheus, 








‘rai. in Cepheus; 47. Caph; 





a, in the 
. Ri’gel 
Min taki 1; 56. 
and 58. Meis’sa. The first named 
the next three are in Cassiopoe’ia's 
nd the last eight are in Ori’on, which is the 
ition either in the northern or southern 





grandest constell 
hneavel 

Ihe stars Alderamin and Alphirk, were 
tixed at last meeting by a cong drawn from Deneb, in the 
head of the Northern C ross, to Polaris, the North Star. 
lf a line be drawn from Alphiek to the North Star, it 
will be the base of a triangle, nearly isosceles, which 
will have Errai, (46) for its vertex, the triangle} 
towards the rude ‘* W” of Cassiopovia’s Chair. This 
Star is the foot of Cepheus 5. 47, 48 and 49 are 
in the ‘* W" just named, which may be promptly recog- 


in Cepheus, 








‘ nting 











nized from the fact that the North Star lies h way be- 











tween this g1 ii! 
from Mizar, the second star in t > of the Great 
Dipper, through the North Star ided an equal 
distance beyond it, will strike C Ss r is next 
at the first angle, and Rucba at the third angle, or the 
fourth star o » f ng the ‘* W 

Fomalhaut 1 Fish, v be four vards 
the southern i star of t I idé¢ 
and the only that ft ens 
Nearly over! tS of Pe vhich 
will be des I xt A ‘ ed 
south from t western the Squ e 45° will 
always fix Fomalhaut; as the throt the eastern 
side of the Square, some 35 r more, bearing eastward 


the tail of the Whale. 
on Orion, ment edin the Book of 





will fix Dipl! 
‘The conste 














Job, one ofthe very oldest and cert ur tof 
them all, is now cons 10us in the ea id uth- 
eastern sky shortly after s et, reaching the met in 
ibout midn t. By not t Belt, a line of three 
the se mada t t aegrees in 
the most feat f the constel- 
ne m lle of the 
Belt, cutting the ] I t right sles, 
t W licate B 1eSe a R t first ten degrees 
tandt ] é ih ( rees 
ese t I tn tu le, 
a y ¢ é er y wish- 
» ¢ ce t I ral, 























star in the > near Betels B t t 
agonally through the Belt at t vel S h 
Meissa, in the head of Orion, vertex 1 triangle 
whose base is formed by Bet nd B x. The 
stars of the Belt a Mintaka ta the 
he first named being nearest B rix and the last 
nearest Saiph. The Bel een known the lhree 
Kings,” “ Three Stars,” “I t Yard, e itis 
a good n ne, be been said, just 
three degrees in length; t I N on,” 
- ] icob’s R i,”’ ete, ] ( sitt I I ( rion,” 
The first named star in the Belt I V rt equa- 
tor, so that this const it ! S¢ il lai parts 
of the habitable earth at t t 

After the customary review of 1 S List 1 the 
transfer of diagrams as abo l black- 
board to the note-bool f memb the | r for the 

read by Mr. A. A. H y ‘e In- 

terior Planets,’ Venus, Mercury i Vu n. It is in- 
cluded in this report and tisfactory } ntation 
of nearly everything of {| interest that is known 
of these bodies. ( er dia ms 
aided much in ist t I 

Dec. 27-—No. t(S t): 4 Mar’kab; 
61. Al’genib; 62. Al’ph ¢ M ; 64. Al’- 
maach; 65. Mir’fak, or Al’genib; 66, A 1; 67. A’tik; 
68. Svalo’zin; and 69 vnew. ‘J t ire 

Peg’asus, the next three in mi’ . | three 

Per’seus, and the last two in the Dolphin. 

The first fourstars make the Gr it Squ re of Pegasus, 


now passing the meridian, 
o'clock in the 
three stars in Pegasus. The fourt 


evening, inis ct 
1are sin the « 
This star is named Alpheratz, an A 
“the horse.” It is in the head « 
figure extends in the direction of ¢ 
star now in the northeas 
The sides of the Great Square ar 
length, that is to say, from four to fi 
of the Belt of Orion. The 
Scheat (Skeat) at the nort 
the southern; on the eastern 


has been said, 











and Algenib s 
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ruple—the telescope resolving it, apparently 
star, into four mighty suns! 

Our next constellation, the Little Dog, is south of 
the Twins and east of Orion. 
of Orion, the Hunter Che 
our next meeting Lhe brights 


This is one of the dogs 
ther we will look after 


t of the two prominent 


stars in this const¢ tion is Procyon, which is of the 
first magnitude and a lone bright star, ‘The word m« 
before the dog," .because it rises somewhat earlier 





, the Dog Star, the brightest star in the heav- 


ens, now seen int a evening } 









sky. Procyor 23° é f 
Beteloue e, with whicl uous t 
ngle. It i wl 
Sirtus and the triangle bein 
bout 26 degree n hwe 
from Procy a le star in thé neck 
f the I two stars make a long but 
larrow par Castor and Pollux, its length 





bout 23°, its width . Gomelza also fe 4 right- 
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I} uniformly report f the easiest 1 most in- 
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has been for years a student in this direction, and is f 

miliar w Stars and S Groups, inserts the foll ng 

among his offi ¢ 1 the report of the Count 

Institute, which has just been issued: *‘ Under t 

f ** Ge nformation,”’ applicants may expect t 

questioned—more particularly than heretofore— t 

their knowile Ft Solar System, th 

nd the more prominent constellations 

ect has been lin avery pi r at 

succe e meetir of the County Institute 

have been 1 gratuitously with t) } 
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ed 





tions will go out among the people and may contribute 


r generations to t r gratification, and to thelr il 
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t the second point of division, nearest 
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ire 4° apart, that to the north be 
outh Sheratan. South of She: 


114°, is a fainter star, named 
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e middle of the forehead ar 


me of the horns. The fi 
ose from which longitude 
vay now be seen on the me 


ening. 


uth of the Ram w | 
ipying some fhilty deg 
west, though it is not a ver 


n The double star, Diphda 


ed bya line carried south 
i Algenib, the eastern sid 
Pegasus. It is the brightest 
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1 decree. 


1 the Virgin. We take it upon our 


ll aid us presently in fixing the few 


rah to which names have been given. 


—is in the handle of the Sickle. Ti 























list | pletes a Pro- 


cyon. 
We close our list for the evening with what is known 


quadrilateral with Regulus, Poll 


The 








of stars in the head of the Lion is widely known | as the “* Egypt ag ing fi in as many 
le,”’ because « f it striking resemb ce to constellations Betelgu > in O . ie yon in the 
ned implement of husbandry Little Dog, Sirius in the Greater Dog, | ‘tin the 
star Regulus, of first magnitude, whicl Dove, and Naos inthe Ship. The first t are already 
horizon—the blade lying in the d J SI, 79 andg two we fix 





1ed from a distinguished Roman Consul, | i Be I vo ' 
» as Cor Leonis, or the ‘‘ Heart of the | mit N , 
tance from the ecliptic is less than one- thet ( [ f a 
It is much used by nautical men in de- | A ra,ast t ne 
r longitude at sea. When on the merid- i a1 li y 
large triangle, nearly isosceles, with Cas- | fO } I fi | yt 
listant about 40° to the northwest, and | 1 f O n ne 
Little Dog, about the same distance to | 1 Pl t are 1 high ¢ ug 
The star at the point where e handle | } t with cer 
r not nam Al Gieba, nearly 9° f1 m | 
f t ir in the blac of the Sickle. It | y een taken 
1 about 1,000 years. The second | ; 
; Adhafera, in the neck of the Lion M M A. WK 
G i Six degrees from Adhafera 4 
Asad, tl tar in the blade, and con- ting re) 
le we have for the fourth star Southern | which the re r i 
t mouth of the Lion. Both stars last | tion also was ex 
l A spi t l 1 V il tv of 
rtheast from Regulus is found | Alc} >, in the Pl Stellar 















































we tar | 1, of the second magnitude, | Syster > of it juoted 
1 the t t I ’ Betw 1 this and the Sic! f l t ! 
there tars, making almost a right- I t ( ’ final ad- 
ngled t with Denebola, or in the opposite di- lent t Plant Clu 
tior im with Al Gieba and Adhafera,. | for w : ( er, which 
The 1 here, which first reaches the meridian, | ll t t B ion to 
; Zozm ] the back of the Lion, a triple star, | the wor of t wth, l ily 
lirtee ; east Al Gieba at | ] = I rtot t ved text 
orth we f 1 D ’ The star j ich n r of this « vill text-book 
not nar I u t have! t 1 field w I rang 
this const Taken ther t rt t t s between t | mid 
group wi ( lea vill not - 1a part of the w t by each 
any ¢ te of the I V bly t nd mount 
We now turn ( Cral least t it I ~ I , with 
vhich no t ind would attract ut | ription, in } f of f l pecies 
ttle att from the nary observer re it not nd h tat in t case of « a yz@d, The 
that it i. ri f she lia It first meeting of t | + ¢ ‘ t the « l of 
t etween the | tl ymm é [ ited t t f its 
Twit d I N f t n be - | organizat t of ng 
wisf I I Me I ] » | a ae \ Mar 
f t M 1 the sky \. Ke 
lidway upon a raw f 1 R us. to Pollux | Feb. 20. N Ir3. | ( I ne 
vill be und y t Asellus B ind Asel D - 274, I Ha ’ 
\ustra t of t ( Bot! faint, | co t . 235. 5 \ \ nia 
near la t t ) V may - trix 117. Za being 
iwuish, m, ¢ } f Pree Bee- 1 V , the 
Hive tly a t an hand. This is| The Hu D Venat'ici) are 
um nly nebu } that be see now . 1 the 
with the 1 It i forin the - | ev ] I D t 1 in they 
sence of t M } ( Bas if B i t I | S 
then wit me diffi The st t named t | not yne, t ( eIng 
e of ( teral. w r | ¢ ( Heart of ¢ } f ¢ ra, 
yses tl} neb The u 1 the eastern | tl ( f west— nam Sir Charles 
de \ us Bor unk 1 the same é Ss ( es | i uid, who 
Ase Austra \ t nearly half- | was I ). 1649 
way | Al G P Half-way be- It w ren ( 1 that t ha of the Great 
veen A and P er faint star it |} Dippe t f the Great Bear Dogs must be 
B ¢ his P i s Tegmine looke f ! j y ft l charts repr 
also in line w (‘a vd | x, about 10 sent t n it I pursuit lo fix s star, ex 
trom Po near the | t ted tend a line from Benetnasch, in tl tremity of the 
The « ition | but part of which is yet pper, to Denebola, in the tail of the 
I 1 the early eve vinds alo rough more | rlist. Divide line mto three 
an 100° of longitude ] is a } | first point of div 1, that nearest 
of small stars direct h of the ( » t | Cor Caroli; and at the second 
light readily be s to belo lracing é _ the beautiful cluster of faint 
urving line of stars from th point, in a southea stars known as Berenice’s Hair, Aline from Dubhe, 
d tion, we reach the star Alphard, an Arabic | one of tl Pointers, through Phad, produ 19° 
meaning the ‘‘Lone One The name describes the | farther, will also fix ¢ Car 
tuation of the star Alphard is also known as Cor Coma Beren ; Beren H 1 very ter 
Hydrz, or the ‘“‘ Heart of Hydra.” A line from A esting star The story o Ll 1 is 
Gieba throuch Recu reach Alphard about twenty | often repeated and i miliar to m Berenice, the 
degrees b 1 Regulu I Lone Star” also com- Queen of Egypt, alarmed for the safety of her husband, 
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brought with 
for use in his professional studies. 


graduation 
instrument 


The examination of objects by its aid but fanned the 


lame of interest with some of us that had been partly 
roused here, and at the suggestion of one of our num- 
the Lancaster Scientific Club was organized and is 
now a chastered corporation. The purpose of this 
Ciub was the purcl and fitting up of asuitable room 
by the Lancaster Microscopical Society, which 
ganized and is already in good work- 
at its organization, three 
three of them’ belong- 
The number of high-grade 
ind or ordered is now sixteen, 





hase 
for use 
is Since been 
The society had 
ionths ago, seven instruments, 
ng to individual members. 
microscopes alre in h 
with fair prospect ‘f ste 1dy increase as people learn 
know whata source of unfailing interest and delight 
this instrument become to any thoughtful man or 


ng condition, 


idy 


may 
woman. 

Why has this work been done? We are not scien- 
tists; perhaps none of us ever dream of such worthy dis 

ction; not he who addresses you. We are 
\ot even specialists. But as we have learned to enjoy 
poetry Pe uinting and sculpture, literature, elo- 
quence and the dram art, so we are learning more 
und more to enjoy the poten ct work of God in nature 
It matters not whether these won 


certainly 


music and 





ders are d by 
escope or by 





the unaided vision, or revealed by the te 

the marvellous lenses of the microscope—something of 
them we have learned, more we mean to know, and that 
while life shall last. And it needs only that others 
ibout us ull learn what en there is in the u 


jovment 


of the compound micros e, to grow ea cntiueas in 
imiration of it as are, even now, the members of our 
Micr opical Society. So mu i for the lntecre gnum of 
Star Clu Let us turn, f few minute to the 

tk of its « ng sé n 
Among the prominent constellations now visible at 
ne o'clock in the ever ng east of the meridian over 
head we have, Beginning at the extreme north and 
coming southward, Cepheus, whose two brightest stars 
Alderamin and Alphirk, are nearly on the straight line 
rawn from D b, the head of the Cross, to the Nort! 
Star; C opeeia, which now shows won hair, or the 
straggling ‘‘ W,"' low down in the northeastern sky; the 
d and greater part of the body of the D: igon, the 








tail of which extends beyond the meridian between the 
two dippers; the Swan, or Northern Cross, containing 
e bright star Deneb; the Harp, with its brigh tar 
ega, which may readily be identified by the regular 
irallelogram of faint stars near it; the Eagle nearly 
ue east, identified by its straight line of three stars, the 


middie one, Altair. being of the first magnitude. Her 
whose foot is on the head of the Dragon, 

head near that of Ophiuchus, known also as Serpen 
us, some forty degrees farther south, these we con 
tellations, Hercules and Ophiuchus, which includes the 


Serpent, occupying nearly all the large space between 
I g g 


ndh 


Bootes on the west, the Dragon and the Harp on the 
rth, the Eagle and one or two unimportant star 
roups on the east, and the Balances and the Scorpion 


n the south and southeast. 
rhese two last named constellations are the only one 
the Zodiac that remain to be given this evening, in 
which individual stars are identified by their names, the 
rcher, which follows the Scorpion, being distinguished 
v the Milk Dipper and the but none of its stars 
ring names that have been currently adopted. 
groups to the west of the meridian 
as follows: Auriga, whose bright 
la is rapidly sinking in the extreme northwest ; 
the Little Bear, which contains the Little Dipper, wi th 
the North Star at the extremity of the handle; the | 
lwins, Castor and Pollux, nearing the horizon; 
Little Dog, the bright star Procyon just .disappearing, 
Sirius, of the Great Dog 
wholiv gone; the C te b, a faint group but a constella- 
tion of the Zodiac lying between the Twins 
Lion; the Lion test conspicuous for the Sickle 
stars Zozma and Denebola; and the Virgin next be- 
yond, whose bright star Spica is nearly on the mer r in 


f 





sow, 


rhe leading star 
>» clock are 
star Capel 


the 


and the 


meg 


him from Philadelphia a fine 


and all the starsof Orion beins | 


Continuing the 


Zodiac through the Lion and the Vir 


" 
| 
gin, we have again the Ba es and tl 1 heart 
of the Scorpion. This entire constellat s in view 
shortly after ten « k, and by n tS ttarius 
| the cher, may also be seen in t iarter of the 





heave ns. 
| North from tl 


} 
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1ave Berenice’s 
f , 
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; one o the Hunt D gs of Boote i fr 

| t the Great Dipper of Ursa Major, a » } V 
to everybody. The head of ! Ip « 

| faint stars a short distance Carry 
the line of this constellation with its curves 

a direction southea we | e ( nd 

the Raven, ar ng the mer ! he i 

| Bal e Hydra beir i | 

| -gree Havin yn V y ol t 

| varions Star Grot ve the t ur « 
evening already named, we are pre] ( tify t! 

| four constellat with a the we f Star Clu 

| for the present s oO N ended 

laking the ‘‘ Diamond of the V ! ( es 
Cor Caroli to the 1 = to t \ 

i stand Dens iW - fix t tar 
mouthwest from t ta { not! “ ery 
the constellatior f } rilat 
eral of stars, r e of P ve t nitud 


\ i fe . | 
( up t t tar WW ‘ \ 

IS neariv mid Vv Ve \ S H tne 
Rave na t Cup re 1 Hy n read 
; i ‘ ed { rt of ve 





ihe bi 1 st now { rn SKy 
Antares, w h mar t H : I ] 
om t tar we x » i 
| the two large the B y 
| dicated betwe J f h Zu 
Deneig, fart Zi ( ying 
| respectively 1 Some 
| eight « f Ant ( fi he direc- 
it with another brig! requ 1A es, 
| in t opposite lire t n, y ri reé 
} to the north t, or by two other st a slight 

curve witb itata tance ol three irom ¢ 

| other Inthe extremity of the ta net ith 

1 ¢ ti n \ t CS L re I I 
€ t f e brighter 

} iwi i i 

' 

Our w ! A r > 
| to confine t hund t nun 
| er W T é vt t t to ex- 

te tt l 4 W a } 


| memorie¢ 





} We have here beer ught 1 again it 
contact with the majestic plan of G S I 1 
Stellar Systems—a thought which has in it something 

| for the lightest hea nd the « est heart Facts of 

astronomical scien presented here f 1 time to time 
have come to some of us witha revelation of power 


and wisdom, of majesty and beauty, that has for usr 


less of solemn awe than 











these things suggest! it sers ; ese thin 
preach! ‘The Universe is one; one law pervad t al 
from the falling pollen of the fr e flower to t wht 
sweep of the star system; by one Master M ne Is 
everything controlled, sustained ; Mighty Hand 
alone it is that wi sceptre of u s npir 

And in the degree in which tl rT s been 
Ri is our work well done ora f ! 
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THE very worst specimens of musical incompetency | 
which may be heard in drawing-rooms are due to the 
want of perception and the vanity of those who ex- 
f hibit them. ‘There are many men and women who 
might sing or play agreeably if they would confine 
themselves to things within their powers; but vault- 
ing ambition carries them pell-mell into the dangers of 


es ae 





: F difficult music which can only be encountered success- 
‘f= Se fully after years of study and practice, and makes of 
2 ao the struggles, which, it is to be hoped, are more pain- 
| ful to their hearers than themselves, a terrible warning. 
3 I: When one has been present at one or two per rform ances 
i] aad OE RE eo Db, sails ol 2 oa 4 
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y ; r 
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The straw-ber- ries grow in the mowi1 
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3. The sun slant-ing wun - der your | 
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| fessor of music who was gifted with a very tender con- 


.Come,comeere the sea- son is oO -ver 


of this kind, he can understand the feelings of a pro- 


science besides a great talent, and, being asked the 
reason of an unusual fit of gloom, replied: “ Well, I am 
just thinking whether I ought to go on teaching these 
amateurs. ‘They come and learn, but they understand 
nothing ; and they mostly have voices not unlike little 
cats.” No less dreadful than the amateur who has no 
talent for music is he who has a good deal of talent and 
so much enthusiasm that his mind is incapable of tak- 
ing thought for anything else that a3 excellent. For 





| hi im the world has - nothi ling at all outside of music. 
Frrst 331N Mus 
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